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PULP CUTTING IN MAINE—DIME 
NOVELS— YANKEE COASTERS — LIGHT- 
HOUSE ON LAND — THE NOTTINGVALE 
STEAMROLLER—ANECDOTES AND PLEAS- 
ANTRIES — ANOTHER JOE ALLEN YARN 
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“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 


minimum 50c. 
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Want love birds, either pairs or singles. Have a 
long list of good swops to offer you in exchange. 
Birds may be any color, but must be healthy. A512. 


‘on for 
513 





36 inch barrel 12 gauge 
automatic pistol. 


Will swop a 
a .32 or .38 cal. 


Have hand painted wooden designs such as Dutch 
Boy, Dutch Girl, French doll, with two matched 
hand woven potholders for each design. Make ideal 
gifts for someone’s kitchen. Would like to swop for 
electric waffle iron. Also have printed copy of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s speech delivered before Congress in 








1917 declaring war with Germany. Anyone inter- 
ested as a valuable souvenir? A532 
Want binoculars, 10 power or better; 25 power 


telescope; candid camera; Hohner accordion; or a 
Gibson cr Martin guitar. Have G. Hotpoint 7’.2 
refrigerator, A. C., in excellent pth Pn A542. 
Twenty pair white king pigeons, good breeders. 
Want pullets, turkeys, or what have you? A543. 
Will thirty-ish bachelor of wit and integrity, no 
stranger to the country of the mind, inaugurate 
correspondence with young woman of like qui alifica- 











tions; object, intellectual companionship? ‘Lonely 
Hearts” need not apply unless accompanied by 
brain! A545. 

Have 5000 clean, unused Christmas cards. Will 


swop for Kelsey press. A546. 





Would like very much to get a brass key about 8” 
or 10” long. What would you like in return? A547. 


In Monadnock Region, near Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, have a 20 room hotel. Will swop for pine 
timber lot, either standing or wind blown, or what 
have you? A548. 


Have a nearly new professional “Leedy” drum 
outfit with cases and traps, drum has electric lights 
inside, cost around $125. Will swop for electric food 
mixer (Hamilton Beach preferred); typewriter 
(Corona portable preferred); men’s bicycle; Flexible 
Flyer sled. 51. 

Want Indian arrowhead collections of the New 
England vicinity; also like any relics in good con- 
dition. Have two U. S. Army bayonets; Indian 
head pennies; Model 61 Winchester repeating .22 
cal. rifle; pigeons; Brown, Jr. gas model motor in 
A-1 condition: medals; and other things. What am 
I offered? A554. 














THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 
Sweppers Columns. 


YANKEE assumes no responsibilty for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. 
The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. 

be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 
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Courtesy Hartley 


The rate is 3c a word per insertion, 
1938 
You'll 
To answer an ad, write to 


VSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSs sss SSS SSS S855 8555555 


Have some silver articles from 30 to 50 years 
old, need polishing, otherwise perfect—2 sugar 
bowls, cream pitcher, butter container (two piece), 
very large hinged-lid pitcher; also have the Com- 
plete Works of O. Henry. Want a good used drill 
press for a home workshop; and old books of Edgar 








Allen Poe—The Raven, Annabel Lee and so forth. 
A556. 
Have Indian head pennies for nearly every year 


older nickel 

magazines, American, 
Ww instons encyclopedias; 
plants, bulbs, cut flowers, cacti, and so forth: fur 
niture; fiction books; ladies’ white gold Waltham 
wrist watch; standard oil burner; and many other 
items. Want binoculars; telescope; complete 8 or 
16 mm. movie outfit; skis, poles, and harnesses; 
laying chickens; old coins; 1 or 2 man cross cut 
aw; or what have you to ‘offer ? A560. 


Want to complete two series of Rover Boys’ books. 
From first series need the following: The Rover 
Boys on the Ocean, The Rover Boys Out West, and 
The Rover Boys on the Great Lakes. In the second 
series I need: The Rover Boys on Snowshoe Isle, 
The Rover Boys Under Canvas, The Rover Boys on 
a Hunt, and The Rover Boys at Bia Horn Ranch. 
What would you like in return? A562 


Is there 


beginning 1880 through 1909, also few 
and silver coins (U. S.); 


Parents, and so forth; 











someone who will swop a Chrysler 6, 


1929 roadster in running condition, or easily re- 
paired? Have a Lafayette portable 3 band A. C. 
D. C. radio, new; and a set of metal craft tools, 


includine moulds and metal coloring chemicals, and 
chest. A565. 





Have some lovely old buttons and all kinds of 
uniform buttons. What have you? A570 





I have 3 volumes Captain Horatio Hornblower, 2 
Joseph Out 4 Egypt, brand new. Want rare gera- 
niums. A57 





Wanted: Male Manx cat, absolutely tailless. Will 
9. 


swop fantail piveons. A57 

Wanted: 
of trolley 
books. 
A580 





Original glass or early film negatives 
or horse cars. Will trade old medical 
Will trade trolley post cards for other cards. 





Would like to swop a B flat trumpet in good 
working condition for an accordion in same con- 
dition, or what do you offer? A595 


Have a sailboat in a bottle; 6” adjustable en- 
gravers T square; chromatic harmonica; Avia 15 
jewel wrist watch, in need of slight repairs; player 
piano rolls. Will trade for modern revolver or 
pistol; or old Colt percussion revolvers. A597. 


Have an antique blue and white handmade wool 
bedspread in perfect condition; and a black winter 
coat with grey astrachan (fur) collar, size 40, good 
condition. Would like handmade rugs in exchange. 
A598 

— a collection of 400 different salt and pepper 
shakers, some pairs. Will swop all or part for what 
have you? Also will swop old bottles, small old 
cups, postcards, stamps, milk glass pieces, trivets, 
stereoscope and pictures; for old bells or cast iron 
toys and banks. A5102. 

Trains for bookcases! I have 
cars, 2 manual switches, 1 
10 sections straight track, 














an electric train, 5 
remote control signal, 
10 sections curved track. 


Want either an unpainted modern bookcase or a 
maple finished bookcase. Whadya say, interested? 
A5103. 





Do you like old clocks? I have over 100—8 day, 


wooden works, calendar, 400 day, French, German, 
Swiss, Austrian, Seth Thomas, wall, office, mantel, 
unique clocks, every one going. I’m interested in a 


5x 7or 8x 10 ' eee a bearskin rug; or what 
have you? A512 


Has anybody got "aiean two or three acres of land 
with a spring or brook and an old cellar on it where 

1 building has been removed or burned, in state of 
Mi assachusetts, out far enough where people will not 
object to a rooster crowing. What do you want in 
exchange? 5133 


Want a paisley ‘ae, or sizable piece thereof,— 
worn, moth eaten and raggedy—which I can cut up 
with a clear conscience. In exchange will swop a 
just started white crochet gimp bag, 5 tubes gimp to 
finish, book of directions, and crochet hook. A5136. 


Have some sets of postcards, new ones, some of 
Panama and the neighboring country, California, also 
foreign countries, many in Maine. Also have several 
rather unusual antique memorials. Would like hooked 
or braided rues: or some chairs or sofa with grape 
pattern. A51 


Have Evinrude 2% H. P. outboard fer 4 cycle; 
or 5 H. P.; I . Smith typewriter; textbooks; dark 
room outfit; bicycle; slide rule; U. S. army binocul- 
ars; candid camera. Want Argus camera or Perfex; 




















portable boat for outboard: tennis racket; unusual 
slide rule; Webster dictionary; skis; toboggan; 
photograph enlarger; and various other things. 
A5146. 





Have a number of autographs and autographed 
photos; first editions and clippings about authors 
and books; that I would like to swop for a type 
writer (in working condition, of course). Also have 
many photographs which I picked up on my way to 
and from Hollywood; and many other things which 
are of interest. Would like a filing cabinet, or what 
do you offer? A5148 

Who wants a green bottle with a sailboat inside, 
as a lamp or vase? What do you want for any and 
every old sweater that I can unravel or for odd 
pieces of leftover yarn? A5157 

Have pair of size 11% tubular shoe skates, used 
one season; speed stapler with 500 staples; 11% 
inch silver knife with 6’ curved double edge, steel 
Made, silver covered sheath; modern brown desk 
lamp. W _ N portable typewriter or a small table 
radio. AS51 

Have “Ti TesKioned coffee grinder in good condi- 
tion, hand run; also a few other small articles 
Would like an electric phonograph; portable or not; 
or a radio-phonograph. A5163. 














Have parlor stove, little used ; 2 very good oxen 
yokes; clipping machine. Will swop for heifer; 
geese; milk goat; hens. A5164 





Will swop a very good sohombiie spot light for 





a male fox terrier or a Boston terrier puppy. A5166. 
Have 12 gauge single barrel shotgun: Benjamin 
air pistol and holster; fresh water split bamboo 


casting rod and reel; set of drafting instruments; 
portable radio; complete air conditioning and refrig- 
eration correspondence course in binders. Want 
22 cal. automatic pistol; or target revolver. A5168. 
Have you a good electric waffle iron that you 
do not have use for? I would like one. What would 
you like? I do very nice knitting. A5170 
Have a firm baby carriage, stroller type, in very 
good condition. Would like in exchange a dress- 
maker’s form, size 34, adjustable, with skirt. A5172. 
oe 
Does anyone want my 16 volumes of doctors 
books, No. 2 Brownie camera; Actur folding camera; 
or violin with case? TI want your electric mixer in 


A5193. 


Will swop a doll carriage and a child’s tea set for 
a Hawaiian guitar. A5194. 














good condition. 








Have a Royal portable typewriter with a carrying 
case, almost new; pair Canadian Flyer size 10 shoe 
skates; used once. Interested in 120 bass piano 
accordion; ladies’ wrist watch; set long right hand 
golf clubs and bag; 8 mm. movie camera and pro- 


jector; fast 35 mm. candid camera; woodworking 
machinery for my basement; or what have you 
A5199. 





ve 


Will swop 20 picture post cards for each “ 
coins. 


nickel you have. Also want old U. S 
A5204 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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HERE is a hard-working man. 
He needs good, nourish- 
ing food. He has a smart wife. She 


packs plenty of Underwood Deviled 
Ham sandwiches in his lunch box. 


THERE are two growing chil- 
dren. They have big 
appetites. Their mother knows Under- 


wood Deviled Ham is good for them. 
Besides, it goes a long way 


™ 

EVERYWHERE :’:®:. 

you see 
people enjoying Underwood Deviled 
Ham sandwiches. It makes grand sal- 
ads, too. No wonder it’s so popular. 
It’s fine ham, ground and seasoned with 
rare spices. Why not get some today? 


FREE If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write today 
for free medium-sized can of Under- 
wood Deviled Ham as a sample. Wm. 
Underwood Co., 333 Walnut Street, 
Watertown, Massacnusetts. 








=< 
Dear YANKEE: 

There is a strong tie between the Marthas 
Vineyard Island folk and the old-timers of 
Maine for the reason that scores of Vine- 
yarders emigrated to Maine three or four 
generations ago and settled such places as 
Farmington, Industry and New Vineyard. 

Apropos of the story of the man who 
carried the anchor in his wagon, an old-timer 
of Marthas Vineyard used to do that same 
thing, using it for a hitching-weight. He 
also carried a five-gallon jug of water at all 
times. Other old-timers expressed the opinion 
that he must have been “cast away” at some 
time or other and had never forgotten the 
experience. 

Sincerely, 
J. A., 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 











** ee * * 


Dear YANKEE: 
You would do well to treat more of old 
New England churches, inns and homesteads. 
G. F. B. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Good subjects that Yankee will continue to 


cover.—Ed. 


** **e * * 


Dear YANKEE: 

In reading of the foods which were the 
Muster Day staples, I miss Muster ginger- 
bread in the list. (See January YANKEE). 
It was a hard gingerbread. When a child, 
I supposed Muster gingerbread was all the 
food they had at a Muster. 

I read of the tin peddler in the October 
YANKEE. I, too, have pleasant memories of 
a tin peddler who came to my grandfather's 
at Merrimack, N. H. He always came in the 
late afternoon and they put him up for the 
night. He was very sociable and always 
played his harmonica awhile. The trading 
was done in the morning. 

G. JN. F. 
Des Moines, Washington. 


*_* ee * * 


Dear YANKEE: 

This afternoon I went ploughing through 
a second hand bookshop and found a book 
called The Woman Errant in which the 
author divides the season of the year into 
five parts: Spring, Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter and March. Any Yankee will agree to 
this classification anywhere in New Eng- 
land. I myself will subscribe to it for Ver- 
mont, and will add my judgment that what 
may happen in Vermont in any month of 
March is one of the things which God don’t 
know, along with how a jury will decide, and 
a few more things like that. 

Vermont Reader. 





Dear YANKEE: 


Since you were kind enough to publish an 
advertisement for me in the “Job Exchange” 
department of YANKEE, I want to tell you 
what success I have had. 

As you know I am an architect and my ad 
appealed to those appreciating the tradi- 
tional New England architecture. Thus far 
I have had three answers to my ad, been 
commissioned to design a new house in 
Cumberland Mills, Maine. 

I feel that I have more than begun to 
accomplish what I set out to do, that is 
to contact clients who might give me interest- 
ing and perhaps unusual commissions. 


Malcolm Robinson Knox, 
27 Townley Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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I want to move to either New Hampshire 
or Vermont, preferably Vermont. How do 
I decide just where to move if I know 
nothing about either? I want to live on a 
subsistence level doing something to earn 
cash, to support a family of five people, 
three of them children. Advise what to do 

M. J. 

Wanted: Information about a pamphlet 
“Thirty Years In The Wilderness” by 
Sophia Spencer, published about 1860. 

C. D. 

Wanted: Information about the muzzle- 
loaders of 50-60 years ago. 

A. M. 

How are “Vinegar Bees” made? 

P. &. 

Can any one tell me about cast-iron eagles 
or “snow birds” used to decorate roofs on 
old houses. Where did they originate— 
what section of the United States? When 
did they first make their appearance? 

= oe 


Those Baptist Cakes 


After all our queries and answers on 
Baptist Cakes, Mrs. Josephine Peirce in- 
forms us they are to be found on page 138 
of The Yankee Cook Book. Right under 
our noses. 


Please address your information or queries 
to Queries Editor. 


“I Have a Franklin Stove” 

a subscriber writes us, “which was patented 
in 1844, IT think in Albany, N. Y. It has 
some wonderful decorative work in the cast- 
ing and is shaped like a zither, with two 
curving arms going up which carry the 
smoke to the chimney. 

“Have you any idea what this stove would 
bring in cash, or to whom I could write who 
might know? Or is there anyone who might 
put it on sale for me?” 

Who knows? And while we're at it, who 
knows where a real bean-hole kettle can 
be bought? Another subscriber tells us 
she’s looked everywhere for one, and nothing 
doing. 


It’s SPRINGTIME in the 


Green Mountains 


May—June are Nature's 
Opening Months in Un- 






he 
with blossoms and fresh 
greenery; revel in the 
gorgeous newness of field 
and mountains . . . meet 
and know your friendly 
hosts in uncrowded com- 
fort. The early-touring 
delights of this summer- 
playland will start your 
summer with a healthful 
zest. Send for ‘free ilius- 
trated book, “Unspoiled 
Vermont"—your vacation 
scenes in vivid colors, 


Write 
VERMONT PUBLICITY SERVICE 


46 STATE HOUSE MONTPELIER, VERMONT 





Idle Land 
It appears now that we would have been 
much further along in the practice of pri- 
vate forestry in New England if we had 
from the beginning emphasized the care and 
treatment of existing wild stands of good 
stocking, if we had talked to woodland own- 
ers about improvement cuttings, thinnings 
and methods of stand renewal by partial 
cuttings of one sort or another, if we had 
adopted the policy of making the most out 
of what already was on the ground, instead 
of being so much concerned about planting 
idle acres. It may be perfectly sound economy 
to have some so-called idle land on our hands 
at the present time, even here in New Eng- 
land. 
From Keport of the Committee 
on Silviculture 
New England Section 
Society of American Foresters. 





Minot’s light eighteen miles out to sea from 

Boston being pounded on January 12 last. 

On April 16, 1851, the old lighthouse on this 
site was destroyed by a gale. 
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YANKEE’S List 

of contributors this month reminds us of a 
remark about Maine that Dick Hallett 
dropped the other day to Betty Foxwell as 
those two were driving along the shore of 
Penobscot Bay on a_ shipbuilding story 
assignment. “Maine, I think,” he said, “holds 
its looks better, year round, than any other 
state in the Union!” 

Now maybe you can apply that sentiment 
to a great many other things, but we really 
think that geographically at least Dick has 
named the right state and the right descrip- 
tion. In the field of letters, however, we are 
rather inclined to run away with his bait and 
apply it to YANKEE’S authors. Certainly 
we don’t have the in and out kind that boost 
our sales terrifically one month and leave us 
flat the next . . . and as our sales run 
along at about the same uphill grade. ..and 
have done so ever since we began, we rather 
suspect these contributors hold “their looks” 
pretty well, too. 


s**t 


In any event, this month reveals a mighty 
interesting array. Ann Draper Forrestt has 
the old Yankee “it” to a degree that R. P. T. 
Coffin had her singled out as a star several 
years back . . . recommended her to Little 
Brown & Co., if we are not mistaken, as book 
material. Lives in Ayer, Mass., and has 
been on a YANKEE assignment for some 
time now to recover the altar pieces that the 
Roger’s Rangers swiped from Canada and 
hid within gun shot of this office. We hear 
the scent is getting stronger. As a gesture 
of North American unity it was YANKEE’s 
idea to try to restore these pieces to their 
rightful owners. 

Philbrook Paine has never waited more 
than a few days for an acceptance of every- 
thing he’s ever sent in here. Has an insulation 
business in Durham, N. H....a_ brother 
who's an official of the New England Coun- 
cil...and a delightful sense of humor. 


s**t e & * 


Paul F. Douglass (see “We, the 
Yankees”) is an able Vermont state senator. 
For reasons of space and the fear of God we 
have shortened his original version con- 
siderably but you can get same in full by 
writing him for a copy. It is well worth 
the trouble if you're interested in such things. 
Incidentally, a subscriber from Utah took us 
to task for our little outburst in February 
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F you have ever been to New 

England, you know what a 
world of difference there is be- 
tween genuine New England Baked 
Beans and the ordinary kind. 

B&M Brick-Oven Baked Beans 
are truly New England’s own... 
baked as New Englanders like 
them best . . . in open pots in 


brick ovens . . . baked long hours 
to a mealy, golden brown with 
choice pork and old-time sauces. 


Best possible 
: flavor De 
ginger blende 4 


pr pe varie 


tres. 


ENJOY THIS FAMOUS Dine tonight as true 
New Englanders do 

YANKEE MEAL. ..nstraight-trom- 
ew England B&M 

Brick-Oven Baked Beans and B & M old-fashioned New 
England Brown Bread. To make it a special feast, serve 
the beans piping hot in cornucopias of ham—thin slices of 
boiled ham rolled and fastened with toothpicks ... B&M 
Corn Relish gives a final appetizing touch to the meal. 





































Togive your New England baked 
bean supper another delicious and 
authentic touch, be sure to serve ; 
B& M Brown Bread...fullofthe 7 
goodness of whole wheat and 
studded with plump raisins. 


FREE Down East Recipes 


Packet containing 18 full-color illus- 
trations and recipes for over four 
dozen famous New England dishes. 
Just mail post card. Burnham & 
Morrill Co.,¥Y M-1, Portland, Maine. 


Glrwg NEW ENGLAND 
Bruick-Coen 
BAKED BEANS 







IRECT FROM VERMONT 


Pure Vermont maple syrup and 
spread packed in tin or colorful pot- 
tery containers. Send for price list. 


The House of Maple Sugar, West Rupert, Vi. 
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A HOME FOR YOU 


IN THE 


BERKSHIRES 





framed in 


in the Berkshires, 
gnarled apple trees on a country hillside or 
sheltered by the majestic elms of a village 
street, a serene home awaits your approach- 
ing footsteps, the possessive turn of your key 
in the lock. 


@ Somewhere 


@ Be it a stately mansion or a snug farm house 
with a breath-taking view, it will welcome you 
claiming it for your own. 


@ Good neighbors, those whom you like to call 
your friends, those with whom you like to 
associate, are typical of the Berkshires. 


@ Another very important asset of the Berk- 
shires is the perfect charm at all seasons of 
the year, spring, summer, autumn and winter. 
It is not a one season locality. 


@ A home in the Berkshires, means a home in 
the recreation paradise of the East, the 
section of gorgeous scenery and out-of-doors 
activities during all seasons of the year. 


@ Somehow a home in the Berkshires is some- 
thing more than just living, it means life 
rich with the traditions of more than three 
hundred years. And sparkling brooks, clear 
lakes, sublime scenery and mountain vistas 
surround you in every direction. In summary, 
the Berkshires will be just the place in which 
to make your future home. 


@ For information about desirable summer or 
permanent homes in the Berkshires write 


BERKSHIRE HILLS CONFERENCE, 
INC. 
Berkshire County Court House 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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on Being A Yankee, asking us to apologize 
to Dr. Fuess, which we had already done (he 
being our occasional neighbor). But more 
than a few rather liked our stand. 

Captain Elwell Thomas is one of these 
all round fellows who'll rent you a boat or 
do up a magazine article—down Stonington, 
Connecticut way...and much the same is to 
be said of both Wayne Buxton and Wm. H. 
Clark,* the latter being one of Boston’s 
ablest and most prolific free lance writers. 

Joseph C. Allen, as you probably know, 
hails from the Vineyard and those yarns of 
his just come “natural”—as much a part of 
him as the Vineyard Gazette is of the island. 

sk ee Ke 

Iveagh H. Sterry comes somewhere near 
being one of Connecticut’s outstanding 
writers—what with her book a few years 
back in conjunction with Bill Garrigus, 
called They Found a Way. 

But most of all “give a look” to the log- 
ging pictures by Charles G. Wilson from 
Kingfield, Maine. It took him five long 
years to get these together and (book pub- 
lishers take note) they’re about the finest 
that we’ve ever come across. Even George 
French, also in this issue, with his illustrated 
article on dime novels, and one of the best 
scenic photographers we know anything 
about, will, we believe, agree to that. 

kee KH 

Other excitement around the shop consists 
in the discovery that Chicago ski enthusiasts 
had to send to Washington, D. C., for a topo- 
graphical map before they could find a hill to 
ski on. When they did find it, it was located 
in Wilmot just outside Chicago and a poor 
old Yankee farmer was on it with plenty of 
debts and rather skinny cattle. His neighbors 
had kidded him for years about how tough 
it was that he had only a hill for pasture 
land and crops. Well, nowadays, he just sits 
around and charges 25c admission at his 
barbed wire gate and comes east summer 
times—a man of leisure (Details on request 
—properly verified). A letter from Edward 
J. O’Brien from war torn England inquiring 
about our December issue to bring his short 
story collection to date . . . test orders on 
a highly provisional sale of eight million 
almanacs . . . some signs of an early spring 

. and bear’s tracks around the hen house. 


April Fool 

Looking through files of The Old Farmer’s 
Almanac the other night, we noted the fol- 
lowing three pithy mentions of All Fools 
Day (and, we might add, this was all on the 
subject that a cursory searching revealed) : 
“Its observance discountenanced by sensible 
people” (1857), “More honor in the neglect 
than in the observance” (1856), and tersely 
and last—‘“not noticed by sensible people” 
(1858). After that—silence. 


A Summer Visitor 

A summer visitor was talking expansively 
about the beauties of the landscape to a 
native. 

“What a wonderful mountain panorama! 
Those peaks fairly beckon you to scale them, 
don’t they ? 

“Yeah.” 

“And this sparkling brook wandering 
through the meadow, a regular thread of 
silver. And this invigorating air, it seems like 
pure ozone. It must be very healthy. 
How often do people die around here?” 

“Once, generally,” was the answer. 





Mollycoddling the Birds? 

From the Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer of 
March 29, 1939, the following clippiag is 
too timely not to repeat at this season: 

Thirty purple finches that arrived in St. 
Johnsbury, just before the big March snow- 
storm covered every edible thing, have died 
of starvation, which proves what bird lovers 
have been saying for a long time—that this 
business of maintaining feeding stations is 
not mollycoddling the birds. Their weather 
sense is far from infallible and they fre- 
quently get themselves in places where their 
food supply is suddenly cut off. Putting out 
some seeds, crumbs, suet, nuts and the like 
is little if any trouble and is of much assist- 
ance to creatures unable to look after them- 
selves. 


“Patriotism 

is an elemental emotion of mankind, and it 

is doubtful if any man in any land who would 

define his patriotism really possesses any.” 
Norman C. Schlicter. 

Anniversary 


Be Kind To Animals Anniversary this 
year, April 20-26. 
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Have Your Own 


WHITE BIRCHES 


How many times, as you drove in the country, have you 
wished for a cluster of white birches like those you saw? 
You can have them right in your own garden. 
Special Offer to Yankee Readers—for Spring 
Planting Only. 


WEEPING CUTLEAF WHITE BIRCH 

Beautiful 6’—8’ single trees only $2.95 each. 

Delivered free anywhere in New England. 
WHITE BIRCH CLUMPS 


3 to & trunks, 5'—6’ size, only $3.95 per 
clump, delivered free anywhere in 
New England. 


Littlefield-Wyman offers a complete line of cut flowers, 
plants, shrubs and trees. Landscape planning without 
obligation. 


LITTLEFIELD - WYMAN NURSERIES 


423 ADAMS STREET NORTH ABINGTON, MASS 


Fr nd f i 


Milton, Hill House? 
’ 








4 27 Canton Avenue, Milton, Mass. 
An inn with charm and homelike hospi- 
tality. Accessible to Boston. Permanent 

and transient house guests. 
Luncheon, tea, dinner. 
4 Outside catering. Rates moderate 
Of State Highways 28 and 135. 
Tel: BLUehills 9765 
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It’s in Boston...and YOU can use it FREE 


It’s the Parking Space right on the Hotel Puritan Grounds—and it’s FREE to 
hotel guests. 













As a business man, this means much to you. You can drive to Boston and 
be free from parking problems—your associates can drive to your hotel for confer- 


ences and enjoy the same parking freedom. 


And as a hotel, the Puritan leaves nothing to be desired. Away from downtown 
hubbub, it is only a block from the subway that connects all parts of the city in a 


rapid transit system. 


Make the Puritan your headquarters when next you come to Boston and see how 


much more enjoyable your trip can be. It is not expensive. 


For descriptive folder and 
detailed rates, address 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Epwarp J. Vinnicomse, Jr., Resident Manager 











| ddaine Charters in 


well found, livable vessels, 
sailing from and to Booth- 

\ bay Harbor. Two thousand 
miles of coastline. Ever 
4}! varying weather, water, 


/ Rf scenery, harbors. Write 


/ 


+» \ giving size of party 

and experience. 
HOWARD REED 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


Gallant - Blackhawk - Mayflower 























‘Free 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 


Fully illustrated, show- 
ing special footwear and 
clothing for fishermen 
and campers, also spe- 
cial fishing tackle. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
64 Main Street 
Freeport, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and 
Camping Specialties 
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The PLINY RANGE HOUSE 
i Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshi 


Homelike country Hotel, open June to October. 

Elevation 1650 feet. Fine view of valley and 

mountain ranges. Excellent food —own garden. 

Comfortable rcoms—well screened. Furnace heat 

when needed. Tennis, golf, croquet. Transportation 

available for beautiful drives. Rates $21—$25 per 
week. American Plan. 


H. C. Crawford, Mgr. Write for booklet 






























Cwin Lake Villa and Cottages | 
Season, May 30 to October 13 


All sports—including free boats and canoes 
for guests. Good food—no limit. Three 
hundred acres. Not on through highway. 


Apply Henry W. Kidder New London, N. H. 














SALMON, TROUT, BASS 
Completely furnished 
Cabins. Private baths 
dining room. Interesting 
rates. Folder. 


MARSHALL CAMPS ¢&% 
CANAAN, VT. 
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ON THE SEA 
Maine's outstanding sum- 
mering place. U nequalled 
scenic location. directly on 
water. Refined, restricted 
clientele. 


Write for Booklet 
MARTIN POINT, FRIENDSHIP, MAINE 
Kippewa Kamps Yjzthroe—= 
All the comforts of home in the 
Maine Woods. Good food, good 
fishing, good surroundings. In- 


dividual camps; central dining 
room 





Restricted reservations 


Booklet on request. 
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A CHARMING INN BY THE SEA 

Also three minutes walk to large and eautiful lake 

Sea and lake boating, bathing, and fishing. Tennis, 

Badminton. Excellent food; luxurious comforts; 

private and semi-private bathrooms. Rates: $18 to 

$24 weekly. Gentile Clientele. Booklet. 

Mrs. John Banis Medomak, Maine 











Picked up from bashful adver- 
tisers, and some not so bashful. 


Summer Plans 

WE KNOW that even before spring skiing 
is over, it's not too early to get started on 
summer resort inquiries and reservations. 
You always get the best by being early. By 
studying the free folders offered in this and 
our next few issues, you'll find some very 
attractive places at which to stay or to stop 
for a meal, and our thoroughly biased opin- 
ion is yours for the asking (please include 
return address). 


BIG DOINGS are on the schedule this year 
for Vermont's Sesquicentennial celebration, 
and we predict that “dude cruises” out of 
Camden, Maine, and will be more 
than ever popular. A penny post card to L. 
J. Hart of the Gloucester Chamber of 
Commerce, will bring you interesting dope 


Boston 


on the famous North Shore of Massachu- 
setts, and you should keep your eye on 
Edwin Burr Pettet’s New England Reper- 


tory Theatre—a company of earnest young 
professionals out on the tip end of the Cape. 


THE NAME of “Treadway” is something 
to put right on the outside of your travel 
folder, too. For good straight New England 
hospitality, excellent food, comfortable 
beds, reasonable prices, and a good deal more, 
you can count on a Treadway Inn—any of 
the many—one hundred per cent. 


AT LENOX, as you make the sharp turn to 
the left on the way South, is the Curtis 
Hotel. Lester Roberts, manager there, 
recommends a visit to his Old Stage Grill for 
that “tired feeling”, and we know that the 
food is really good. We've been there many 
more times than once. 


OF COURSE New England has the answer 
to the Summer Camp Problem for every one 
of your sons and daughters. Two people 
you should chat with are Mrs. Dudley, at 
Hanover, N. H., and Dorothy Gulick at 
Andover, N. H. Or, to go no further afield 
than your desk, write us your particular 
needs, and we'll see if we can’t fix you up. 
Send to us for the new folder, too, describ- 
ing “career man” Howard Johnson—it’ll 
make your roadside stops twice as tasty. 


Personal & Household Items 
PRACTICALLY our favorite 
(next to YANKEE) are L. L. 
lustrated catalogues. The new free Spring 
one is just out. This famous firm manufac- 
tures a fine line of sporting goods of all 
kinds, and if you need duffle bags to send 
your children off to camp in, there are none 
better than Bean's. Also there should be a 
nail in every woodshed for a Bean's canvas 
Wood Carrier. ($1.35) If you want to stop 
at their interesting store on your way up the 
Maine coast, it is in Freeport, on the left 
and up one flight, but mail orders are handled 
with 100% efficiency. 

THE NAME SarAnaC appears on every 
one of the fine gloves and mittens put out 


reading 
Bean's il- 


Gris T for your Idea Mill * * * 


by the Saranac Glove Company at Littleton, 
New Hampshire. Their ski mittens and 
finger-free Hunters’ Mitts are only two in 
their long line of models. They make work 
gloves, driving gloves, sport and street gloves 
for both ladies and gentlemen, and something 
to start thinking about soon is their golf 
glove, with quarter length fingers and thumb 
sold @ $2.00 a pair or $1.00 for a single 
glove. Theirs is a good circular to send for. 


ESPECIALLY GOOD for small homes 
is the line of furniture made by Mar-No- 
Lawn, Inc., also at Littleton, N. H. Besides 
their superior lawn furniture, there is a 
Tuckaway Lapboard to fit your easy chair, 
pick-up coffee tables, a tea wagon equipped 
with a double electric outlet. For marking 
driveway entrances, they sell (in bundles of 
3, 6, or 12) white enamel rods with red re- 
flectors at the top. And for you inn-keepers, 
there are good-looking luggage racks, de- 
signed to prevent damage to the wall. These 
things, and others too, are described and 
reasonably price-tagged in Mar-No-Lawn’s 
booklet. 





FOR TATTERS 


more fulsome, to our way of thinking than 


there is no _ source 
the National Needlecraft Bureau of 385 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Apparently 
they’re in the business of just making life 
pleasant for people such as you and me. 
Pictured here are some Crocheted Towel 
Edgings that they recommend, and they'll 
be glad to send you the directions for these 
tatted luncheon or chair sets—or even those 
for a Scatter Rug that looks pretty nice—at 
your request...and a three cent stamp. 
YANKEE READERS who are fas- 
cinated with quaint miniatures, reminiscent 
of old New England will find interest in the 
Grandmother's Castor Set put out by la Dal 
Toiletries, 109 Main St., Newton, N. J. This 
44” reproduction with its three hand-blown 
bottles of spicy fragrances and tiny funnel 
has sentimental appeal and offers suggestion 
as a gift or bridge prize. It is sent postpaid 
for $1. 


FOR PEOPLE with gift there 
is something new in the way of price tags 
KUM-KLEEN labels don’t have to be 
moistened, and they never dry or pop off. 
You can stick them to all non-porous sur- 
faces, and when you peel them off, they 
leave no mark. Avery Adhesives, 334 East 
4th Street in Los Angeles, will 


shops, 


send you 


samples. 
WHILE you're in that furniture mood, 
send 10c to the Supt. of Documents, Wash- 


(in stamps or coins) for the 
booklet on 
looks like a lot for the money. 


ington, D. C. 


new government Furniture 
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“Just out! My new 64-page HOST- 


ESS BOOK sponsored by the 
makers of WRIGHT’S SILVER 
CREAM, America’s favorite 
since 1873. 


“Just send labels from 2 jars of 
WRIGHT'S to J. A. Wright & 
Co., Keene, N.H., and you'll re- 
ceive your Hostess Book, at no 
other expense. 


“Wright’s, you know, is wonderful 
for brightening up silverware, 
white woodwork, chrome, tile, etc. 
It’s ‘air-floated’ for softness — 
kind to your silver, kind to your 
hands. You'll find it’s smart to 
have two jars on hand — one in 
the kitchen, one in the bathroom. 


“Don’t forget —send for YOUR 
Hostess Book today!”’ 















SCIENCE Points 
the Way to Tree 
Health and Beauty 


Bartlett Tree Service is com- 
plete and dependable. It is 
based on scientific diagnosis 
and treatment, and includes: 
Spraying, Cavity Work, Wound 
Dressing, Root Treatment, 
Cabling, Feeding, Tree Sani- 
tation and Pruning. Available 
from Maine to the Carolinas. 
Phone our nearest office or 
write: 













The F. A. Bartuert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONN. 





BARTLETT 


"TREE EXPERTS - 





FOR a weather vane for your barn or 
a gate sign for your cottage, the place to 
go (or write) is Carlisle's, 1548 Main Street, 
Springfield, Mass. Besides, they make all 
kinds of wrought iron hardware—footscrap- 
ers, H & L hinges, blind hold-backs, etc. 
Their circular shows a variety of fine de- 


signs to choose from, and you can get 
special ones on request. Prices: reasonable. 
JUST OPENED, in a little red brick 


school house at the south end of Farmington, 
Connecticut, is the Golden Anvil where 
Laurence Collins, Jr., has hardware of near- 
ly every variety of genuine wrought iron. 


And that leaves blacksmith Trufant of 
Francestown, New Hampshire, practically 
king in his home state because Collins’ 


original home town shop was in a Rock Pool 
Forge just outside of Littleton, N. H. 


Nurseries, Gardens, Real Estate 
BRIEFLY, we urge you to turn to 
page 24 and absorb Mr. Clark’s long exper- 
ience for your this year’s garden. You'll 
come to it anyway, so you might as well 
start now. 

That little farm you just can’t do with- 
out will of course run you down during the 
course of your trip this summer but don’t 
let “that real estate agent” see you first. 
YANKEE knows a thing or two about real 
estate agents by now and will be glad to 
steer you straight in case you've lost any time 
It’s easy to save a few dollars first off. Did 


you see last month’s YANKEE and that 
very swell. story of some of Mr. Gass’s 
houses ? 


Boats and Yachts 

There is so much of sea faring interest in 
this issue and planned for the future that we 
are including the notes on such 
things here from now out. 
of the most timely: 
TWO SAILBOATS, light enough to 
carry on your car top, and ideal for New 
England waterways, attracted a good deal of 
attention at the New York Boat Show. One 
is the 8’ Dyer-Hydrolite sailing tender, and 
the other the. 12’ International One Design 
Class racing dinghy, sponsored by the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy, which, incidentally, 
has just bought 24 of them. The Anchorage, 
Inc., of Warren, R. I., who also make the 
famous Dyer Dinks, build these two new 
molded mahogany sailboats. Get them to 
give you more details. 


boats and 


ALSO INTRODUCED at the N. Y. 
Boat Show were two new 1941 Richardson 
cruisers, from the boards of Sparkman and 


Stevens, the naval architects. There is the 
31’ Richardson deckhouse cruiser (sleeps 4), 
and the 37’ Flagship, largest cruiser in the 
Richardson fleet (sleeps 6). Both these fine 
stock moderately-priced. The 
Richardson Company has been building fine 
boats for a generation in North Tonawanda, 
New York. 

IF IT’S a small 
the market for, we 
yards of A. R 


cruisers are 


sailboat that you're in 
recommend you visit the 
True, Inc., in Amesbury, 
Mass., or that you send for their pamphlet 
that gives pictures and specifications and 
reasonable prices for their stock 
sailboat designs. Their 16’ marconi-rigged 
Knockabout, good for family or summer 
camp use, can be had for a little over $200.00, 
and for about half that price they put out 12 
and 14 foot Sailabouts, well-built and fine 
for New England harbor sailing. They have 


some ¢ rf 


Here are a few 








KNOWS ALL ABOUT 


BASS MOCCASINS 








IGHT! 
pert mounter of fish. And this partic- 
Herbert Welch of 


Mooselookmeguntic, Maine, 


An Ichthytaxidermist is an ex- 


ular ichthytaxidermist, 
is an expert 
of experts. He does than 


more mount 


them, too, as you know if you've seen his 
exhibition fly casting at the Sportsmen's 
Shows. In addition, he’s a talented water- 
color artist, and a tried and trusted out- 
fitter to outdoorsmen. As for Bass Moc- 
casins, he’s worn them 10 months a year 
for practically 40 years, and sold them to 
countless people. “One year a competitor 
started selling a cheap imitation,” he says 
“It was the best thing that ever happened 
I lost business for a while, but they soon 
hobbled back to me for genuine Bass 
Footwear. They wanted durability and the 
comfort of True Moccasin construction 
which cradles the foot in one piece of soft 
Bass Out- 


leather. There's nothing like 


door Footwear!" 


Take the word of an expert and send for 
the FREE 
all styles for both men and 
Bass & Co., 
Wilton, 


catalog showing 





women. G. H. 
254 Main Street, 
Maine. 





OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 


MOCCASINS, SKI BOOTS, SPORTOCASINS 















CRABMEAT FLAVOR 


CRABMEAT 


— STATE > MAINE 
> a mM WITH THAT FRESH 






At Laat! 
AMERICAN CRAB MEAT 


from MAINE Ocean Crabs 


Caught fresh each day by Maine lobstermen 
and packed immediately under sanitary 
American methods. Because Maine ocean 
crabs are smaller than those used in Japan- 
ese and Russian brands, State of Maine Crab 
Meat is more delicate in flavor, more tender 
in texture. 












“DEER ISLE” Brand -“B & M” Brand 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, Augusta, Maine 














This is no Courtesy Clinic! 


There’s a terrific distinction between a “modern” hotel where service- 
courtesies are tried-out like remedies for a sore-throat . . and a hotel 
that somehow “belongs” to your way of life from the minute you 
step in the door. 

The Copley-Plaza is a quarter-century old and we are proud of it. 
It was built and staffed to be New England’s best . . and it is. You 
can live at the Copley-Plaza in an atmosphere of sincerity and poise. 
You can live there in cheerful comfort and life will not go by ona 
conveyor belt. 

Write for our new illustrated folder. And next time you visit 
Boston, register here. Large, easy-to-live-in rooms for as little as $4. 


4 The Copley Plaga £ ostou 


Artnur L. Race, Managing Director 














a circular too on skiffs and special outboard 
motorboats. 


LOOKING for a good bottom or side 
paint? Try the Bridgeport Bronze Marine 
Paint Company of Milford, Connecticut. It’s 
the best ever, we're told. 


Of An Educational Nature 


AT BREAD LOAF, Vermont, July 1- 
August 13 this year, will once more con- 
vene the Bread Loaf School of English—one 
of the few really good authentic summer 
schools where you can really learn something 
about writing. Mr. H. G. Owen, Director, 
Middlebury, Vermont, will send you a folder. 
Haven't the date of the Durham, N. H. 
School yet, but suggest you try R. P. T. 
Coffin, Brunswick, Maine, for details. He's 
one of the head roosters. 

AT TANGLEWOOD (between Lenox and 
Stockbridge) this year’s music school will be 
larger and even better than ever before. It 
runs from July 7 to August 17, and is under 
the direction of Serge Kousevitsky. 1940 
enrollment was 312—chosen from over 600 
applicants. Catalog available now. 

IF YOUR JOB doesn’t fit you or you don’t 
fit your job, try the Bureau of Vocational 
Counsel, Park Square Building, Boston. 
We've heard several examples of excellent 
results. 


LIKE TO dance? We mean the “Squares” 
this time. Try any town hall in New 
England on a Saturday night, and in Man- 
hattan there is the American Folk Dance 
Society (ring El Dorado 5-3912). They 
run open house folk dance parties every 
second Thursday in the month at 5 West 
63rd Street, New York. 


DON’T pass up the Worcester Art Museum 
if you can help it. Their special exhibits are 
among the finest in the U. S. A. Yep, one 
last thought—mark down the new Children’s 
Museum in Springfield, Mass. It’s in the 
bottom of Museum of Natural History, and 
we hear there are things there that everyone 
would do well to see. 


Maine Crab Meat Puffs 

2 cups of flour 

YZ teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

1 egg 

1 cup milk 

Y, pound Crab Meat 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder. Beat 
egg and add to milk and Crab Meat. Stir 
into the flour mixture and mix thoroughly. 
Heat a kettle of hot fat to 375 degrees F. 
Drop the Crab Meat mixture from a large 
spoon into the fat and fry until a delicate 
brown. 


Painting With Buttermilk 


was probably the first method of painting 
used in New England by the Puritans, ac- 
cording to Ferdinand Klein of Manchester, 
Conn. 

The old red schoolhouse and the red barns 
of New England, says Mr. Klein, were first 
painted with a mixture of buttermilk and 
Venetian red. 

Recently, Mr. Klein aroused much interest 
in these parts by painting his garage and 
house with a mixture of buttermilk and ochre 
pigment instead of lead and oil. He started 
on the garage first and used a brush to apply 
his paint. When he got around to the house, 
however, he rigged up a spray of his own in- 
vention because the paint gets under the old 
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woodwork in a much better way than if 
applied with a brush. 

While buttermilk can be had for the asking 
in Vermont, he had to pay 10 cents a quart 
in Connecticut. Using one gallon of butter- 
milk to six parts of ochre, which cost him 
60 cents, his “paint” came to $1.00 a gallon, 
much less than the price of a mixture of 
lead and oil. When the story of Mr. Klein's 
buttermilk paint became known, he received 
inquiries from as far away as New York 
City and Washington, D. C. 


A Miniature Movie, 


“Small Peter’s Adventure,” has filled a hos- 
pital. Out on loan from the Animal Hospital 
on Bliss Street in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
the little film has been shown countless times 
in every state of the Union. Its main purpose 
is to show the value of humane education as 
of animals. Hundreds of visitors now enter 
the hospital each month to observe the work 
being carried on there. Last year alone 8141 
animals were cared for. Placing stray cats 
and dogs is an important part of the pro- 
gram and nearly a thousand were so placed 
last year. Depending solely on voluntary con- 
tributions, the hospital is likely each year to 
be a heavy loser. A worthy work that de- 
serves widespread support. 


For Those Interested 

in a practical approach to the problem of 
marketing in a typical northern New Eng- 
land forest region, The Society For The 
Protection of New Hampshire Forests recom- 
mends a recent bulletin “The Marketing of 
Farm Woodland Products” (I) by Alan 
MacLeod and John Chandler. The bulletin 
may be obtained without charge from the 
N. H. Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Durham. 

One of the most recent publications on co- 
operative forest management is the “Otsego 
Forest Co-operator,” house organ of the 
Otsego Forest Products Cooperative Asso- 
ciation Incorporated of Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Bold and Untoward 


This is the season of winter sports in New 
England and its fame as a recreation center 
is spreading far and wide. Yet it was only a 
few decades ago that winter sports were vir- 
tually unknown in this region. In fact, so 
healthful a recreation as skating was for- 
bidden to women. That sport “required so 
bold and untoward a manner” in moving 
feet and legs that it was not deemed lady- 
like. Indulgence in skating might have “put 
the owner’s character in question.” 


APRIL—UNCLE SAM’S 
WAR MONTH 


April....Uncle Sam's “War” Month? 
Battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775. 
Capture of Derna, Tripoli, April 27, 1804. 


Capture of York (now Toronto, Canada) 
April 27, 1813. 


Cuban intervention, April 18, 1898. 
Virginia seceded April 17, 1861. 


Mexican action in Texas decl. aggression 
April, 1846, 


, “pesca of War vs. Germany, April 6, 
Ai/ 
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Only 10c! 


24 pages 


33 designs 


Most Lamentable of All 


Beautiful edgings in 
10¢ book **Tatting.” 





New things are happening to tatting! 
This Spring it’s fashion-show news. How fortunate 
this delightful hobby is so inexpensive. For just 10 
cents, get the exciting new book “Tatting” ... learn 
the latest ways to frost your clothes with its crisp 
magic ... how to scatter its delic ee glory lavishly 
through your home at tiny cost. Get “Tatting” at 
your favorite art needlework department .. . OR 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Lacier, lovelier collars are 
made with Clark's O. N. T 
or J. & P. Coats threads. 


Exquisite luncheon set. Just 
one of many beauties in 
the book, “Tatting.” 





If you buy 3 or more of these 10-cent books listed, we 


SPECIAL will send you FREE six gay leaflets containing brand- 


OFFER! new, easy-to-make crochet and knit fashion designs. 











The Spool Cotton Company, 54 Clark St., Newark, N. J. Dept. 277 - 
Please send me the following books, as checked, at 10¢ each. I under 

stand that if I order three or more books, I will receive the six leaflets 8 

free. I am enclosing cents | 

Tatting.”” Book No. 159 [J Smart Chair Sets,” Book No. 161 0) 1 

sity, Bedspreads,”’ Book No, 158 [) “Women's Sweaters,” Book No, 154 () ' 
YS “Tablecloths,” Book No. 157) “Crochet Ideas.” Book No. 156 [} 

Quilting,” Book No. 160] ‘Boys’ and Girls’ Sweaters,” Book No. 180) 0 

Name Street - ' 

(PLEASE PRINT) i 

8 City State | 
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An unusally comfortable, durable, and 


attractive lawn chair Convenient 


wide arms. Finely finished in gleam- 
ing white or green enamel or maple 
weother- 


stain; or unfinished but 


proofed with a coat of oil Easily 

moved on its wide-tread wheels thot 

do not mark the turf. Standard chair 

(illustrated) costs $10 at the factory 

stain; $2 

proofed only Colored cushions for 
seat and back, $3 per set 


in enamel or weather - 


4 descriptive circular of our full 
line of outdoor and indoor furniture 
and the name of your nearest dealer 
is yours for the asking Or you 
can order direct from the factory 
Visitors to Litticton are cordially 


invited to inspect our showrooms 


Mar-No-Lawn, Inc. 
LITTLETON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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with other children.” The oldest was bid off 





ancient New England customs was the main- 
tenance of the town’s poor. At the September 
meeting of 1818 in Roxbury, N. H., it was 
voted “to put up the boarding of three of 
the oldest children of Moses Maynard to the 
lowest bidder, the persons that bid them off 
to give the privilege of schooling in common 


by Charles Holman at twenty-eight cents per 
week. From many points of view this custom 
of auctioning was humane, however, as the 
care the auction victims received in private 
families was often superiar to that of the 
almshouse. 





FOUR APRILS 


Ann Draper Forrestt 


April, and wind, and frozen rutted roads 
Save where the cold spring sun has thawed a groove. 
Ten men, who drag their muddy cowhide boots 
Across the sanding of the tavern floor. 
“Hey! landlord, rum for me! And Me! Me, too! 
We've come a weary way. What news from Boston? 
Some say the Britishers have broken through ; 
Are heading this way. If they’re hankering for war 
We'll give it to them ; hey, men? Another drink all ‘round, 
We must be heading down the road toward Concord!” 
Longley and Holden, Paine and Clark and Wise, 
Bemis and Snow, Bolton and Stone and Priest, 
Clumped through the door and headed toward the 
east. 
Feet lifted now ; eyes glinted like hard suns. 
Voices were roughly raised in raucous song. 
While “Yankee Doodle” burst the air like guns, 
Their twenty legs for freedom marched along. 


April again. A boy stood by the door 
Mouthing a piece of bread and jam; his eyes 
Fixed on the men who lounged against the bar. 
“Damn their hides! "Tis said they’ve taken Sumter! 
They had no business firing on the flag. 
We've stood enough, by God! There’s men a-plenty 
Drilling down yonder on the muster ground. 
I'll bet the ten of us could finish twenty !” 
Youth bragged, and bearded lips took up the sound 
Until the rafters rang with muscled laughter. 
“Another drink, to whet our appetite! 
We leave tomorrow for the South, to fight!” 
The boy watched widely, staring at the ten 
Who stamped and cursed upon the well-worn pine. 
Longley and Holden, Clark and Wise and Paine, 
Bemis and Snow, Bolton and Priest and Stone. 
Ten men might die. The Union must remain. 


April of eighteen hundred ninety-eight. 

Ten men, who yelled and pounded on the bar. 

Ten voices which cursed “To hell with Spain !” 
Mustached and bearded men who drank to war 

Drank deep, and laughed and drank, and cursed again. 
“Free Cuba—that's the stuff—set Cuba free! 

Set Cuba free ; and don’t forget the ‘Maine’.” 

The phonograph was blaring “Dolly Gray” 

Ten whiskied throats were thundering her good-bye. 


The echoes shivered through the tavern halls 

The “Maine” lay deep near Morro Castle’s walls. 
At Montauk Point five died from fever’s blast. 
Five faces kissed the earth on San Juan Hill. 
Longley and Holden, Bolton and Priest and Stone, 
Ryan and Murphy, Muller, Clark, Malone. 

Cuba was free! Cuba was free at last! 


“He kept us out of war!” The slogan ran 
Till April, nineteen hundred seventeen. 
The landlord’s lusty voice rang like a bell. 
“It’s war!” he cried ; “God damn their souls to hell, 
We're in. Line up, the drinks are on the house !” 
Words sprayed like shrapnel, beat the air like drums. 
“U-boats and airplanes, blackouts, mustard gas, 
Bombs, outraged women, cut-off babies’ hands. 
Transports, protection, food for men and guns, 
The Lusitania. England. Belgium. France. 
Democracy. The war to end all war!” 
Somebody whistled shrilly “Over There” 
Hobnails beat rhythmic tattoo on the floor. 
Three thousand miles to fight for an ideal. 
Ten times three thousand graves are still and dark. 
Longley, Chernowski, Bolton, Blois, Stone, 
Murphy, Galluccio, Ryan, Stratis, Clark. 


L’ Envoi 
Great God of April! Thine the hand of might 
Which cast war’s fateful dice through pregnant years. 
Hear this our prayer: the prayer of buried men 
Who died for freedom, unity and right. 
We were the trigger-fingered men at Concord Bridge. 
Our stumbling, freezing feet led freedom’s band. 
At Gettysburg, drenched with our brother’s blood, 
These eyes saw union bitterly regained. 
Ours were the bodies which dread fever doomed. 
The sun-bleached bones on Cuban shores are ours. 
Our hearts have ever beat in human cause. 
Above those hearts have Flanders poppies bloomed. 
Grant.us, O April, that no other spring 
Shall see our nation rife with war’s alarins. 
We have been slow to anger; patient; just; 
To all men equal. Equal to all men. 
Keep, then, the dice well-cradled in thy hand, 
Mad April’s God! Remember Valley Forge! 
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THE 


NOTTINGVALE *= 


STEAMROLLER 


by Philbrook Patne 


Omy two things ever hap- 
pened here in the town of Nottingvale, 
New Hampshire, that really got us 
much excited: one was the Indian 
Massacre in 1686, which most of us 
can’t remember ; and the other was the 
time Archie Crouse raced the Notting- 
vale steam roller against a new, gas- 
driven roller which a smart young 
fellow named McNamarra was trying 
to sell to our road commissioner. 

A lot of money and _ livestock 
changed hands after that race, and 
somebody said that Frank Dame had 
bet his wife against a pair of bays 
owned by his neighbor, but I notice 
that she’s still living with him. I guess 
Frank was born unlucky. Anyway, it 
was a slick race and cost the town a 
considerable sum of money, and 
McNamarra sold his new road roller 
and went back to Peoria to think it 
over, 

Now so’s you won’t get the idea 
that we’re a lot of irresponsible people 
up here in Nottingvale who go round 
raising hell with our town equipment, 
I'll tell you how the thing got started. 

Ed Tuttle, our road commissioner, 
was out of town for the day when this 
fellow McNamarra blew in with his 
roller on a truck. After Mac had found 
this out, I suppose he said to himself, 
“Well, I'll wait.” Anyway, when we 
got back from scraping the Point road 
at noon, there he was, sitting on his 
roller in front of the town sheds, 
smoking a cigar and looking mighty 
pleased with himself. He’d got it 
unloaded somehow all by himself, and 
by the looks of the yard, he had put in 
a pretty busy hour or two rolling back 
and forth. 
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When Archie Crouse hove into sight 
with Old Gerty belching smoke and 
making a noise like a Portland freight 
on a quiet night, this young fellow 
McNamarra put back his head and 


began to laugh. I guess that was part 
of his sales technique: to make the 
town feel ashamed of owning such old 
equipment, but it wasn’t the way to get 
Archie working on his side. No, sir; 
nothing makes Archie madder than to 
have somebody think that Old Gerty’s 
funny. Archie’s seventy years old and 
has been living with Gerty for a good 
part of that time. 

Well, now, when Archie saw what 
was waiting for him in the yard and 
this Mac fellow laughing his head off, 
he wheeled Old Gerty about and 
opened the steam valve and made like 
he was going to run clean over Mac’s 
little gas roller. Mac wiped the smile 
off his face in a hurry and jumped 
down off his seat. He looked plum 
scared to death. But just before 
Archie got to the roller he shut off the 
steam and just sort of nudged the little 
fellow. 

“Whoa!” he cried. 

This Mac fellow 
madder than hops. 

“What the hell do you think you’re 
doing ?” he demanded. 

Archie pulled open his firebox, 
looked at the water gauge, and then 
spat off the forward end onto the gas 
roller. 

“Hey!” Mac yelled. 

“What's that?” asked Archie, peer- 
ing down; “a sample ?” 

Mac put his hands on his hips in a 
defiant sort of way. 


danced over 


“That’s no sample, brother,” he 
cried. “That roller can out-roll, out- 
run, and will last longer than fourteen 
of those stinking coal eaters like you've 
got.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Archie, climbing 
down off his perch, 

By that time the rest of us had 
brought out our dinner pails and had 
come over to inspect the sample our- 
selves. It really was quite a con- 
traption. Archie and Mac had intro- 
duced themselves to each other because 
Archie never holds a grudge very long, 
and I guess Mac was built the same 
way. 

“My name’s McNamarra from the 
Internal Combustion Road _ Roller 
Company of Peoria,” Mac said, 
stretching out his hand. Archie shook 
it. 

“Howdy,” he grunted. “You said 
some pretty rough things just now. 
Gerty don’t like it. She might get mad 
and run right over that little meat 
grinder of yours, Mac. Gerty’s funny 
sometimes.” 

Mac started that laughing of his 
again. 

“Suffering Moses above!” he roared. 
“That smoke-belching, broken-down, 
old excuse for a roller couldn’t get 
within a mile of mine. Why, Archie, 
I bet I could run right around and 
around you while Gerty was making up 
her mind where to go.” 

Archie looked thoughtful for a 
moment, 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think you 
could. What's more, Mac,” he con- 
tinued, “I’ve got fifty dollars here that 
says that Gerty can beat that sewing 
machine of yours from in front of the 
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Post Office down across the bridge at 
the Oyster river. It’s about two 
miles.” 

“It’s a bet,” said Mac. 

Archie told Mac that he’d be ready 
to go at four o’clock, after he had got 
back from scraping and rolling the Mill 
road. Mac started laughing again and 
asked Archie if he didn’t need a day or 
two to get Gerty in fighting trim. 
Archie replied that he’d beat that sew- 
ing machine with half his boiler tubes 


blown out. And that’s the way they 
left it. 
Well, Slim Getchell strolled over to 


the store and told Sam Rundlett about 
the race. Sam’s the one who said that 
our representative to legislature was 
the only still-born child that ever lived. 
And I guess he was about right, con- 
sidering the amount of aid we get from 
the state. Sam thought the race was a 
great idea and let Slim have a package 
of cigarettes without charging him any- 
thing for them. 

“Tell me, Slim,” he inquired, “do 
you think Archie can take him ?” 

“Well,” said Slim, “Archie’s put up 
fifty dollars of his own money.” 

“That’s good enough for me,” said 
Sam, slapping the counter. “Now I 
wander... .,” he mused. “There’s 
a pile of folks in this town that knows 
more than I do. I'll bet that I can 
find quite a few who will back that 
judgment up with a little green 
money.” 

And to look at the gang that had 
gathered outside of the Post Office by 
three-thirty it certainly seemed as if 
Sam had put in a busy afternoon. 
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You’ve never seen such a_ good- 
natured, jostling, and wise-cracking 
crowd. You could hear people all over 


the place saying: “Betcha that sow of 
mine agin your bull heifer that Archie 
will take him;” or “Five bucks even 
that the gas roller will go down to the 
river and back again while Archie’s 
firing up.” 

Pretty soon this Mac fellow started 
up his roller over by the sheds and 
came poking out around Ed Tuttle’s 
house to line up in front of the Post 
Office. Judging by the looks of his 
clothes, Mac must have decided to back 
up his fifty dollars by doing a little 
engineering during the afternoon. He 
must have crawled right into the engine 
to get that much grease on himself. But 
he looked just as cocky as he had at 
noon. Everybody who had bet on 
Mac’s gas roller went over and stood 
around it and patted the wheels and 
said, “Ain’t she a beaut?” Mac said 
something to his crowd, and they all 
started yelling and cheering and 
dancing around laughing. 

“Hear that, Sam?” one of them 
jeered; “he’s taken the governor off.” 

Sam pretended not to have heard 
him but went right on telling a friend 
to shoot the works on Archie. Then 
he took off his own hat and started 
waving it and yelling, “There he 
comes; there he And sure 
enough, by looking way down Mill road 
you could just see Old Gerty coming 
into view, smoke pouring out of the 
stack and drifting back over the cab 
so’s you could hardly see Archie. Then 
everybody who had put their money on 


comes.” 





Archie began to dance around and 
holler and ask Mac if he wanted a tow. 

As Old Gerty got closer, you could 
see that Archie had plenty of steam up; 
it was whistling out of the safety valve 
in a shooting blue stream, and it was 
coming out of pipes all over that 
damned old roller. Sam Rundlett 
bounded up into the cab and talked 
earnestly with Archie for a second. 
Then Archie slapped him on the back 
and cried: 

“Don’t worry, Sam; Gerty’s gov- 
ernor’s been tied up for the last ten 
years.” 

Then Mac yelled over, “Are you 
ready, Archie?” And Archie said, 
“Not quite.” And he took off his belt 
and tied it around and around the 
safety valve. 

“She may blow higher than a kite,” 
he yelled, “but here’s hoping she’ll blow 
down the road towards the bridge.” 

Everybody laughed and backed off, 
sort of expecting Old Gerty to blow up 
then and there, but Archie waved his 
hand at Mac and said, “Let her rip, 
brother.” 

Mac opened his motor up and let in 
the clutch. I'll bet they heard that 
roar way over in Springdale. Mac’s 
wheels spun around like hoops on the 
macadam, shooting sparks fifteen feet 
out behind him. Then they caught 
hold of something solid, and Mac 
slipped out ahead of Archie. The gas 
engine bunch let out a roar almost as 
loud as Mac’s motor and_ started 
following him up the road on foot. I 
guess it was the only race we ever had 
around here where the spectators could 
walk faster than the racers. Mac was 
hunched down over his steering wheel, 
fiddling with the throttle, trying to 
make his contraption go faster, and he 
looked just like he figured he was on 
the Rochester Fair grounds, doing 
eighty miles an hour. 

All the gang that was following Mac 
looked around at Archie, who was just 


starting up, and yelled for him to get 


a horse. You have to warm a steam 
engine up slowly and blow all the water 
out of the pistons before it will really 
go. 
“For God’s sakes, Archie ; what’s the 
matter?” his bunch started crying; 
“get going!” Old Gerty shook herself 
and rumbled and began to hiss and 
then started up the road after Mac, 
who by this time was just going up 
over the little hill by the church. 

“You’ve got him now, Archie,” they 
cried encouragingly; “give her hell!” 

Archie worked like a demon, shovel- 
ling coal and tending to his water gauge 
and trying to keep Gerty going in a 
straight line. Every few seconds some- 
body from Mac’s bunch would run 
back to see if Archie was catching up 
and then run back to report. Just as 
Mac was going by the town hall, 
somebody must have reported that 
Archie was closing in because they all 
let out a howl that could be heard way 
back to the steam roller. Then they 
all came running back to see if it was 
true and paced alongside Gerty, trying 
to figure which was going faster. They 
shouted at Archie and wanted to know 
what he thought about it now, but 
Archie didn’t pay any attention to 
them. He just kept heaving coal and 
looking apprehensively at his steam 
gauge and winking at Sam Rundlett. 
Then the gas bunch all ran up the road 
to follow Mac along. 

I guess Nottingvale never did hear 
anything like the noise we made in that 
race. And when it came to noise, I 
don’t know but what Mac’s gasoline 
roller had the edge on Gerty. You've 
never heard anything like it. That 
engine of Mac’s must have been built 
for a dive bomber. And what with the 
yelling and shouting that went back and 
forth as Mac’s gang tried to keep him 
informed of Archie’s whereabouts, it’s 
a wonder Ed Tuttle didn’t hear it clear 
away in Boston. 








And just when it looked as though 
Archie never would catch up, Sam 
Rundlett let out a cry of joy and began 
to shout: 

“He’s stopped! By golly, he is 
stopped! Poor old internal combustion 
Mac’s in trouble. He’s boiled all the 
water out of his radiator. Keep her 
going, Archie, you’ve got him now.” 

And sure enough as Gerty came 
rumbling and hissing up the road, you 
could see Mac running around and 
around his roller, shouting at his gang 
to get him some water. Somebody tore 
into the Parsonage which was right 
close by and came running out with a 
pail of water. Mac grabbed it and 
was trying to pour the whole pail in at 
once when Archie came alongside. 
There was almost as much steam com- 
ing out of Mac’s gas buggy as there 
was out of Gerty’s leaky pipes. As 
Archie pounded by, he leaned far out 
of his cab and waved his black, old 
hat at Mac. 

“Hey!” he cried, “don’t waste all 
that good steam, Mac; send a little of it 
up here.” Mac danced around and 
swore and burned his hands on his 
radiator, all the time hollering for more 
water. I guess the Lord must have 
been on Mac’s side that afternoon be- 
cause pretty soon our minister came 
flying out of his house with a couple of 
teakettles in his hands. 

“Get her going, son,” he cried; 
“you've still got a chance.” And he 
bounded down the road to where it 
makes a bend and looked around the 
corner to see how much of a lead 
Archie had. 

All the gasoline crowd were shouting 
advice. Then with a roar, Mac got it 
going again and slammed off down the 
road. The gang started in singing and 
cheering again and trying to push him 
along faster. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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DEAR MR. SWOPPER 


Podunk, Me., November 19, 1940 


















Podunk, Me., November 19, 1940. 
Dear Mr. Swopper: 

Ma and Grammy have always said they 
didn’t want a radio. But, you remember we 
had an election in Maine last September, and 
the very next day Pa came home lugging a 
radio and began to fuss around with wires 
and things. Ma said: “I should think as hard 
as times are now you wouldn't have any 
spare money to buy a radio.” Pa says, “I 
didn’t buy any radio, it didn’t cost me a cent.” 
Then Ma said, “How'd you get it, you didn’t 
steal it by any chance, did you?” 

Pa said: “No, I bet the heifer calf against 
this radio that Brewster would be elected 
senator and he was.” 

Then they both laughed and Pa turned on 
the radio the very first thing he got was your 
swop program. I didn’t think much of it my- 
self and I don’t think Pa did either, but Ma 
and Grammy was awful interested so he 
didn’t turn it off. Well, we had a good time 
all evening listening to the radio and before 
we went to bed Pa got to bragging. “Well, 
we got a radio, didn’t we,” he says; “I always 
wanted one and I know you did too, only you 
wouldn’t say so. That’s the way to get 
things,” he says, “go after what you want 
and get it,” he says, and a lot more. 

Ma and Grammy they didn’t say anything 
but they looked at each other kind of funny. 

Well, the very next Saturday night Pa 
was taking his bath and we heard him holler 
and then swear, and when he came down 
stairs he said, “What in thunder you done 
with the bathroom rug? I stepped out of the 
bathtub onto that cold oilcloth and it made 
me cringe all over.” Ma she looked at Gram- 
my and Grammy said, “I swopped it.” 
“Swopped it,” says Pa, “ what for?” “A cat,” 
Grammy said. “A CAT,” says Pa, “what 
in thunder you want of another cat, we got 
six cats now.” Grammy says, “I always 
wanted a white shaggy cat and you said your- 
self that the way to get what you want is to 
go after and get it. "Twas my rug,” Grammy 
says, “I guess I can swop it for a cat if I 
want to.” 

Pa he don’t never fight with Grammy, be- 
cause the farm ain’t really his as long as 
Grammy lives, so he just said, “Of course 


you could swop your rug for a cat if you 
want to. I don’t care how many cats you 
have.” But the very next day he took the 
radio and went off and when he came back 


he didn’t have the radio but he had Abram 
Jones’ shanghie rooster. That rooster is a 


whopper, he can stand on the barn floor and 
eat corn off the head of a pork barrel just 
as easy as anything, but he’s awful ugly. He 
won't let a woman or a dog come anywhere 


near him. The first thing he did was chase 
Rover under the piazza, and he’s kept him 
there most of the time ever since. Pa says, 
“There, see that, we won't have any dogs 
chasing the hens all over the place any 
more,’ he says. “I always wanted that 
rooster ever since I first see him and now I 
got him,” he says. 

Well, Grammy’s cat come, Pa brought it 
up from the steamboat wharf and when he 





let it out of the box he laughed and said, 
“That ain’t much of a cat, is it, it’s just a 
kitten, but it wasn’t much of a rug you 
swopped for it either.” Grammy says, “That 
was a valuable rug, Thomas, did you know 
that? I hooked that rug myself and it had 
shirt tails of'en your grandpa and your pa 
and you too,” she says, “and the woman I 
swopped with says she didn’t pay me enough 
for it and she’s agoin’ to send me some more 
things, a pair of love birds and a monkey, so 
I guess I didn’t get cheated any.” 

Pa he looked kind of flabbergasted but he 
didn’t say anything. A day or two after that 
Pa says to me, “Jeremy, if you'll clean out 
the henhouse all good you and me ‘ll go 
fishing a little while this afternoon.” I said, 
“T'll clean out the henhouse if you want me 
to, but I guess I won't go fishing today.” 
“Why not,” Pa says, “You sick?” “No,” 
I says, “ I ain’t sick but I guess I won't go 
fishing today.” Pa says, “What's behind this, 
young man, own up now, tell me the truth.” 
Pa he tells some awful whoppers himself, 
like the time he saw the Flying Dutchman 
and things like that, but he won't let me lie 
any, so I know better than lie to him. 
“Well,” he says, “I’m waiting, why won't you 
go fishing with me today?” I says, “I ain't 
got no fishing rod.” Pa says, “Where's the 
rod I bought you your last birthday?” I said, 
“I swopped it.” “Swopped it?” Pa says, “what 
you swop it for?” I says, “A rifle.” “A rifle,” 
Pa says, and his Adam's apple began to wobble 
up and down. Pa he says, “You come out to 
the barn with me young fellar and we'll have 
a talk about whatever ‘tis you're going to 
shoot at.” Him knowing well it was going to 
be the rooster. Well, Pa he let me down easy 
after I'd promised cross my heart and hope 
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to die I wouldn't shoot at anything except 
crows and rats, and Pa said he guessed they 
was safe enough anyhow. So he let me use 
his old fishing rod and we went fishing after 
all. 

Well, a spell after that Grammy’s love 
birds and monkey come and Grammy let me 
lead the monkey around the yard on a chain. 
Ma was entertaining the woman's sewing club 
that day. That old rooster Pa had got of’en 
Abram was out and he flew at that monkey 
like he was crazy. The monkey jerked his 
chain out of my hand and run up an apple 
tree and crawled out on a limb and hung 
down by his tail just out of reach of that 
rooster and every time the rooster flew up 
and tried to pick him he'd grab a handful of 
feathers till Adolph, (I forgot to tell you 
that Ma named that rooster Adolph for a 
fellar that she said didn't have no regard 
for the rights of others) looked like a 
elephant instead of a rooster. 

Just a few days ago Pa he come in growl- 
ing and he says, “Where in thunder is the 
buffalo robe I put over my radiator,” he says, 
and Ma she says, “I swopped it for a radio.” 
“You swopped it!” Pa says. “That wasn't 
yours to swop,” he says, “that was my buffalo 
robe.” Ma she says, “No it wasn't, when we 
was married you said, with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow, and that makes it mine 
and I've swopped it for a radio.” 

So, Mr. Swopper, as long as you keep the 
swoppers program on the radio I ain't going 
to leave the farm. Life is too interesting on 
a farm where there's a gun and a dog and 
a monkey. 


Yours truly 
Jeremy Whittle. 
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“Wild Bill’, hero of many boys’ stories of 
the dime novel order, was a real man 
whose exploits with a six-gun could not 
be exaggerated by even the dime novelists’ 
imagination. James B. (Wild Bill) Hickok 
was one of the super-gunmen of the West 
when, in the ’70’s, he was sheriff in the 
rowdy cattle towns of Abilene, Hays City, 
Ellsworth and Newton, Kansas. He car- 
ried two guns, swung low, and no one had 
ever beaten him to the draw. He was 
killed by a cowardly assassin, (a fore-run- 
ner no doubt of the jittery rats that pass 
as bad men in our modern cities) who 
came up behind Hickok as he was playing 
cards and shot him through the back. The 
sheriff was holding aces and eights, from 
then on known throughout the west as the 
“dead man’s hand.” 
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by George French 


DIME NOVELS 


novels with the entrance of Tousey, 
Street and Smith, and other publishing 
houses into the field. 

Nick Carter, Old King Brady, Old 
Sleuth, Old Cap Collier, Diamond 
Dick, Deadwood Dick, Frank Merri- 
well, Fred Fearnot and such a raft of 
other performers of miracles, all had 
their day, to be followed, later on, by 
Bowery Boy, Young Wild West, The 


W uaz are dime-novels ? The 
answer :—Originally they were the 
salmon-colored booklets published by 
the firm of Beadle and Company, 
N. Y., under the name of Beadles 
Dime Novels. Small enough to fit 
one’s pocket, covering a wide range of 
activity, appearing at an era when the 
West was opening up, when Indians 
were still intermittently on the war- 


path and the Civil War stirring the Liberty Boys of '76, The Three 
blood of a nation, these little story Chums, Dick Dobbs and a host of 
others. 


books of 100 pages and more went over 
in such a big way that the efforts of the 
publishers were taxed to the limit in 
the weekly task of running tens of 
thousands off the press, and of buying 
sufficient stories to keep up the pace. 

Time has long since mellowed the 
black mark which these “yellow backs” 
then acquired, and the grain has been 
distinguished from the chaff, with the 
result that a number of them have 
become so-called rare books. Naturally 
these are the ones that give authentic 
historical information of the stage- 
coach days of the West; of the mining 
camps, the Indians and the men who 
played a part in the building of the 
West—Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill, Texas 
Jack, Buckskin Sam, California Joe, 
Dr. Frank Powell, Big Foot Wallace 
and others. 

In 1877 appeared Beadles Dime and 
Beadles Half Dime Libraries, much 
different in size and form but of the 
same style of stories. This era 
marked the beginning of such a 
popularity for the nickel and dime 
story that competition opened up with 
Soon followed oceans of such 


In 1896 appeared the first novels 
with covers printed by the four-color 
process. They were the Tip Top 
Library (soon changed to the Tip Top 
Weekly) and the Diamond Dick Jr. 
Weekly. In 1897 came the Nick Carter 
Weekly and the Adventure Weekly. A 
few of the old kinds such as Old Cap 
Collier, the Nickel Library, and the 
Log Cabin Library carried on in plain, 
uncolored attire for a few more years, 
then dropped out of the race for good, 
while the contest in “colored covers” 
continued unabated for several decades 
longer. The six longest-lived were, in 
order, Pluck and Luck, Work and Win, 
Secret Service, Wild West Weekly, 
Liberty Boys of ’76, and Fame and 
Fortune, but in their declining days of 
popularity they were but a pitiful 
imitation of their original selves. 
This last feeble stand of the dime 
novel parade was made by the last six 
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WE THE YANKEES 


A Definition upon the occasion of Vermont's Sesquicen- 
tennial delivered before the Vermont Historical Society 


by Paul F. Douglass, State Senator 


One hundred and fifty years ago this 
January, by a vote of 105 to 4, Vermont 
accepted the “Union of the United States 
of America”. A fourteenth star was added 
to the flac. Vermont had come to the Union. 

In the century and a half which has 
elapsed since that definitive winter of 1791, 
Vermont has made a contribution of its 
Yankee Tradition to the rich cultural plu- 
ralism which is America. 


Common Sense 

The emigrants who moved upstream into 
Vermont from Connecticut were young peo- 
ple, impelled by a single motive—to better 
their economic condition either by settling 
upon new lands or trafficking in them, pref- 
erably both. They were forthright young 
materialists, driven forth neither by political 
nor by religious persecution. 

It was nature which disappointed these 
immigrants in our hills; it was nature which 
transformed that characterless economic en- 
thusiasm into a substantial economic philoso- 
phy of common While nature was 
doing its disciplining and rearing up a race 
of stubborn, persistent and industrious men 
and women, the very meagerness of the hill- 
farm incomes was making it second nature 
for the young settlers to be good calculators 
and good financiers. They knew how to 
“reckon”. The Vermont Yankee learned how 
to balance his budget because he had to. He 
had to think in terms of futures—through 
next winter to spring, and through summer 
to the cold days which were certain to come. 
He “calculated ahead”. This evaluation of 
today in terms of tomorrow made him a 
hard-boiled materialist. 

This ambition to economic independence 
gave birth to the Yankee allegiance to what 
the Yankee proudly called “common sense”. 
In the Yankee religion, a man who lacked 
common sense was a pagan. The sinner was 
the man who lacked common sense. Igno- 
rance, to the Yankee, was merely the lack of 
common sense, and he expressed his repug- 
nance to such illiteracy in an array of vulgar 
epithets : 

“He don’t know enough to pound sand in 
a rathole.” 


sense. 


“He don't know enough to suck alum and 
drool.” 

“He don’t know enough to go in when 
it rains.” 

“He don't need it no more’n a pig needs a 
wallet.” 

“He don't need it more’n a cat needs two 
tails.” 

“He hain't no more use for it than for 


water in his boot.” 


Neighborhood Participation 
Side by side with this common sense, there 
developed among us also an ethic of neigh- 
borhood participation, The Yankee tradition 
is a participating culture. From those first 


days until now, the individual was intimately 
and violently in touch with the primary pro- 
cesses of living. The Yankee has never lived 
his life in an artificial environment. From 
the very first, the hands of the young men 
and women who settled in our hills fashioned 
their environment. I say “young” because as 
late as 1800 two-thirds of the population of 
our hills was under twenty-six. The Yankee 
was then, and is today, surrounded by the 
evidence of his own hard work and in- 
genuity. 

Yankee men, women and children knew 
how life in this world functions. One of 
these processes was neighborhood life in the 
hill towns. The barn raising and the husking 
bee were definite types of neighborhood ac- 
tion. The village choir and the neighborhood 
band, like the neighborhood dance, were all 
ways of participating in face-to-face asso- 
ciation in a common task. That age of par- 
ticipating experience in the primary processes 
of living bred ingenuity and resourcefulness 
and an understanding of the machinery of 
life. When Betty Whitney, age 13, was left 
alone in the cabin with her father facing a 
fever crisis, she was not fazed by the scarcity 
of wood in the firebox. She yoked up the 
oxen, prodded them to the woods, felled a 
tree, sawed it up, split it, and hauled it to 
the cabin. Yankees knew how to take the 
things of life apart, put them together again, 
and make them work. 


Prolific 

The Yankee Tradition was a prolific cul- 
ture. The exuberant vitality of the young 
settlers in our hills, stimulated by the fever 
of economic hope, released itself in an as- 
tonishing rate of reproduction. Timothy 
Dwight, the first white child born in Ver- 
mont, married Mary Edwards, daughter of 
the famed Jonathan. They had thirteen chil- 
dren and three of their descendants served 
as presidents of Yale University. Abaih 
Edgerton, of Pawlet, died at the age of 
eighty-five, leaving 209 descendants. Eight 
families in Clarendon Springs produced 113 
children, 99 of whom were attending school 
at the same time—and only one pair of twins 
is recorded in the lot. 

Yankees wanted children; they put them 
to work involving the use of their heads and 
hands, manipulating the mechanism and prob- 
lems of life. They reared their boys and girls 
in the neighborhood fellowship as competent 
citizens; and they exported them in volume 
to make a singular contribution to the life 
of our nation and of our world. 


Acute Political Consciousness 
By discovery, exploration, conquest and 
occupation, the title to land in Vermont lay 
in the British Crown. By appropriate instru- 
ments the English government, the owner 
of the land, conveyed title to groups of sixty 
or seventy individuals by what came to be 
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known as the “New Hampshire Grants”. It 
was claimed that the agent of the British 
government, through whom the conveyance 
of the New Hampshire grants had been 
made, had not been properly authorized by 
his principal. Whatever the fine points of the 
law of agency as it applied to colonial .ad- 
ministration, the practical consequence of 
the issue was that the men who had paid 
their money for the land, who had reduced 
the forests to tillable land and built their 
cabin homes, were faced with the necessity 
of buying their own land again, paying for 
it again, and taking another deed from the 
same principal through another agent. The 
alternative was to move away and lose all 
that they had paid, done and endured. The 
grievance in its economic aspect was the 
direct and precipitating cause of resort to 
direct neighborhood intervention in the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

The preponderance of the law, I am will- 
ing to admit, was on the side of New York. 
Vermont, too, was willing to admit the point 
by paying thirty thousand dollars as repara- 
tion a century and a half ago when the State 
came into the Union. When it came down to 
a meeting of minds, New York got the 
money and we got the land; and I am quite 
sure that it was a good deal as far as we 
were concerned. 

I do not wish to justify a resort to extra- 
legal force—especially in these days. I mere- 
ly point out the fact. The Green Mountain 
Boys produced a solution to a problem and 
their action within the realm of the English 
common law was a capital crime. The Boys 
were well-liquored bushwhackers. Their 
technique was something of a mixture of the 
strategy of Gideon’s army against the Midi- 
anites, college hell week, and Hallowe'en. 
Their methods were always ingenious. In 
the whole record of the exploits of the Boys, 
there is only one instance of the shedding of 
blood; Remember Baker jammed his thumb 
in a flint lock. A few men were flogged; a 
few cabins burned; but no one was shot, and 
no one was murdered. 

In the process of establishing the de facto 
sovereignty of the Republic of Vermont, the 
Yankee developed his own particular concep- 
tion of the state. Out of the storm came a 
conception that the political state is nothing 
other than yourself and your neighbors 
united in collective action for the pursuit of 
a neighborhood purpose. 


Not a Parochial Culture 


The Yankee tradition was not only charac- 
terized by an acute political consciousness ; 
Yankees concerned themselves with the 
world. Vermont has habitually taken unto 
itself the causes of the world. In 1849 the 
General Assembly extended its warmest sym- 
pathy to the Hungarians in their unsuccess- 
ful struggle for liberty against Austria and 
Russia. In 1939 the General Assembly ex- 
pressed its warmest sympathy for the cause 
of China. In 1850 Vermont proposed a kind 
of League of Nations. The resolution was 
communicated to the legislatures of other 
states. By a vote of 123-0, Virginia voted to 
return the communication from Vermont 
with the memorandum that Virginia was not 
anxious to consider resolutions relative to 
the peace of the world as long as Vermont 
was so active in disturbing the peace of the 
Union. The reference was to Vermont's anti- 
slavery agitation. 


Resourcefulness 


Vermont's golden age did not last. By 
1808 immigration was definitely beginning to 
decline; the human tide which had flowed 
into the wilderness stopped, and reversing 
itself, became an exodus. By 1830 immigra- 
tion was swelling toward a crest; in 1836 
the exodus broke all records and emigration 
for the first time became a public concern. 
By 1860 half the people born in Vermont 
were living outside its borders. 

The shifting of the magnet of economic 
hope to the West was only one cause of the 
emigration. A series of physical, political and 
economic catastrophes brought deep dis- 
couragement; Jefferson's embargo of 1808; 
a cloudburst in the summer of 1811; 
in the winter of 1811-1812 the Vermont 
State Bank collapsed; an epidemic of “spot- 
ted fever” in the wake of the war of 1812; 
tuberculosis stalking the hillsides; and as if . 
the universe itself were hostile to the settlers, 
Vermont suffered unseasonably cold weather 
in 1816. Several inches of snow fell on June 
eighth. Ice formed on ponds; leaves froze on 
the trees; crops were ruined; and, although 
they were planted over, the remainder of the 
summer was so cold and dry that little ma- 
tured. Imported corn sold at three dollars a 
bushel. One family subsisted on hedgehogs, 
boiled nettles and clover heads. 

As difficulties consolidated into an almost 
pathological state of mind, the Yankees be- 
gan an economic adjustment which continued 
over decades, and is still continuing. The 
problems which confronted the Yankees who 
remained in Vermont were tremendous. In- 
genuity taxing the capacity of the human 
brain was demanded. 

Desperate men experimented with all kinds 
of possible solutions of their difficulties. 
Sheep raising was tried as one way out until 
the state’s sheep was six times as large as 
its human population. Hope for a time was 
revived in a silk craze. Mulberry trees were 
set out, but alas, Vermont was not Japan! 
With agriculture in the doldrums, manu- 
facturing seemed a way out. Yankee 
ingenuity went to work at the problem. 
Attics and blacksmith shops became crude 
laboratories in which a host of desperate 
men tried to work out the economic salvation 
of Vermont. 

In the State as a whole, however, few of 
the industries which were developed stuck. 
Manufacturing on a large scale was never 
quite successful in Vermont, because the 
State lacked a cheap means of transportation. 

The testimony of the victory over the dark 
ages in Vermont's history is to the adapta- 
bility and redeeming ingenuity and courage 
of the Yankee. 


Alcohol 


The culture of the wilderness was al- 
coholic; the Yankee was a hard and steady 
drinker. Horace Greeley, recalling his fath- 
er’s boast that he had never lived a day 
through thirty hayings without liquor, noted 
the interest in an Irishman who mowed and 
pitched one whole haying, drinking only but- 
termilk. This man evoked a considerable 
curiosity because he accomplished more with 
less fatigue than his associates. Greeley ob- 
served that the report about the Irishman 
was received with as much incredulity as if 
it had been certified that he lived wholly on 
air. 


(Continued on Page 32) 








Every winter 
these Yankee 
coasters come 
to the Cove for 
safe harbor as 
this spot is 
considered to 
be one of the 
best by bay 
skippers. Come 
spring, the 
vessels will be 
careened on 
Sandy Point 
Beach, at the 
mouth of the 
Penobscot, and 
then off for 
another season 
of “Bay Coast- 
ing.”— 
Wayne Buxton 


The four vessels shown are 
tied up in “Gondola Cove” on 
the Penobscot River in Sandy 
Point, Maine. All four are 
“head to the Tide” so that the 
spring ice won’t damage them 
when it comes down the river 
in April. 
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T aese are probably more 
square rigged ships, barques, brigs, 
snows, barkentines, brigantines, top- 
sail schooners in New England today 
than ever floated in history in all of the 
harbors of our fair section of the 
country. These vessels seldom measure 
over three or four feet in length or less 
than one foot in length: the models of 
vessels of our great bygone era, built 
by sailors, soldiers, fishermen, garage 
mechanics, dentists, jewelers, phy- 
sicians, boat builders, and men from all 
walks of life—yes, and women too. 

Also there are several splendid 
museums such as those at Salem, 
Mass., New Bedford, Mass., Mystic, 
Conn., and Newport News, Va.,—safe 
harbors for models. 

In addition, in just my own locality, 
New London County, I know of 
several minute shipyards which are 
busy at work almost every day—almost 
always open to visitors. 

The amount of patience with which 
an expert plans and builds a model is 
surprising. As complete details of 
many, in fact, most, old sailing vessels 
are seldom to be had, the most careful 
research work is necessary before the 
construction of the model is begun. 

As a rule the lines either on paper or 
in the way of what is known as a 
builder’s half model are available and 
it is desirable to have the rigging and 
sail plan. If these are not available, 
enough information is generally dug 
up out of old logs of the ships—or the 
same type of ship is studied. Such an 
apparently simple matter as the color 
scheme is carefully studied and it may 
be a matter of three or four months 
before the model builder feels fairly 
definitely certain that the top of the 
after house of the Socrates J. Dome 
was painted brown instead of dark red. 

Generally these model builders will 
accept no help of family or friends. 
Helen and I visited my old friend, 
Chris, an old-time sailor for an in- 
spection of his attic shipyard. Among 
his tiny fleet was one with a beautiful 
suit of sails bent to the yards. Helen, 
having a natural woman’s interest in 
needlework, asked Chris if his wife 
had made the sails for him. To which 
Chris answered: “Blazes, no. When 
I went to sea we men made our own 
sails for our own ships and I still do 
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not need the aid of a woman to outfit a 
ship with a suit of sails.” 

Only yesterday I visited the Colonel 
and we discussed the vessels turned out 
in his shipyard. His little fleet does 
not average to measure over three 
inches in overall length, and to fully 
appreciate their exquisite detail one 
must study them under a powerful 
reading glass. Imagine if you can, a 
model of the famous schooner 
Bluenose only three inches in overall 
length with her tiny halyards rove 
through blocks to scale and then down 
to fife rails where they are belayed to 
pins and the coils hung on same, all to 
perfect scale. 

Other model builders specialize in 
certain phases of their craft. Dr. K., 
for instance, frames up and planks his 
models exactly as the original vessel 
was built instead of carving the hull 
from the customary solid block. His 
fleet is of a varied type of vessels, but 
he leans somewhat to the fore and 
afters of a century ago. That is, the 
pinkies, North River sloops, and 
Block Island boats. His vessels 
generally average about a foot and a 
half long and from that you can 
imagine his difficulty in bending 
frames, fitting planks, and fastening 
without splitting the whole works. 

A model builder of a slightly 
different school of thought is 





ic CGD Mr. 
planks up his models, but his vessels 
are about three feet in length—models 
of large clippers, packets and whalers. 
Every frame, knee, plank in Mr. D.’s 
models is there in detail and in per- 
fection. The various knees used are 
not sawn but “natural crooks,”’ mean- 
ing that the knee was taken from a 
branch of a tree where it sprouts from 
the trunk and of the right size and 
angle as the piece of curved timber 
needed. This is much stronger and 
durable than a sawn knee with its end 
grain. 


frames and 


The frames of big vessels are what 
is known as double sawn and hundreds 
of tiny pieces must be cut out and 
perfectly fitted before the complete 
frame of, say, a three foot model of a 
clipper ship can be set up. 

Most model builders do not judge a 
model by the amount of detail but 
rather by the accuracy in design and 
proportion. For instance, it seems to 
be of far more value that the forward 
house of a model of the Sovereign of 
the Seas be of correct size and location, 
than that its doors be hinged instead of 
painted on. And this is justly so, for 
accuracy is of paramount value. 

I have two models of New Bedford 
type whalers in mind that I consider of 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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,e GARDEN with gratification, 
there are but three points to watch: 

First, keep your plantings simple. 
You must have iron in your soul to 
deny the blandishments of the seed 
catalogs. You will also need a deaf 
ear to shut out the urging of the 
neighbors, too. They are good souls 
no doubt but they always bring plants 
of this or that to make your garden 
better, and to double your work. Just 
remember that small gardens can be as 
beautiful as iarge ones and that the 
smaller they are, the less work there is 
to do. 

Second, use plenty of shrubs and 
grass. Shrubs are the refuge of the 
tired gardener and the wise one because 
shrubs are practically self sustaining. 
You may have to prune them a little 
and to cut out dead wood now and then. 
But these are annual jobs, not daily 
tasks. And shrubs are gorgeous, too. 
They have the beauty of green leaves, 
the grace of their forms, and the color 
of flowers in season, of fruits in the 
fall, and of twigs in winter. Select 
those which are perfectly hardy in your 
town. 

About the grass: the rule is that a 
garden should be 60 percent. lawn. 
Most gardeners greatly overdo lawn 
care. Start a lawn with native sod or 
with a first class seed mixture. The 
more seed costs the more economical it 
is. Cheap seed is mostly annual 
grasses. They look well the first 
season but never winter through. Good 
seed has perennial grasses in it and 
they increase in beauty year by year. 
As for lawn care; don’t water and cut 
grass too much. Look at the field or 
pasture nearby. That has grass which 
is thick and green every spring. The 
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reason is, wild grass is neither cut nor 
watered to death. 

Third, choose sturdy plant material. 
Build up your garden with plants which 
will appear every spring, bloom each 
in their proper time, shrug off diseases 
and insects, and put themselves to sleep 
in the fall. 

Start in with bulbs. Be spendthrift 
with them but use only those which 
thrive by themselves. Now tulips and 
hyacinths are lovely. But they are 
both demanding. _Do what you will, 
they will run down hill and need re- 
placement. On the contrary, narcissi 
and most of the smaller spring bulbs, 
such as crocuses, scillias, grape 
hyacinths and snowflakes go on year 
after year multiplying both in number 
and beauty. For example, the narcissus, 
Horace, old-fashioned but hardy as 
granite, is utterly dependable. On a 
New Hampshire hill farm, 12 bulbs 
ten years ago, now number 200, not to 
count the dozens given away. 

Next build up a stock of standby 
perennials. Garden conditions vary 
locally and one plant, which does not 
thrive by itself in one garden, may do 
very well next door. So try out 
various kinds. Forget those that do 
not take care of themselves and go 
along with those that do. 

Six perennials are 
satisfactory. 
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MAKE YOUR GARDEN SELF SUFFICIENT 


Hemerocallis. They are superbly self- 
sufficient and have lately been de- 
veloped into many lovely varieties. 
Next are the tall-bearded iris. No 
perennial of such beauty is so depend- 
able. Today’s nursery lists are so 
numerous with iris as to be bewilder- 
ing but, as a rule, the less expensive 
varieties are most likely to be the more 
successful. They have been tested 
for years, 

Peonies are as reliable as maples. 
Plant them away from trees and at the 
proper depth and they ask only to be 
left alone to bloom decade after decade. 

Plantain lilies, both white and 
lavender, are next. They thrive on 
neglect and abuse and even like some 
shade. They are the ideal of floral 
independence even if the botanists 
cannot agree about calling them either 
Hosta or Funkia. Put plenty of phlox 
in your self-sufficient garden, too. 
Phlox does suffer from mildew but a 
few squirts of Bordeaux will take care 
of that and the waist-high clumps of 
bloom are worth all the fungicide they 
ask. 

Finally, use the Oriental poppy. 
Transplant it only in August when the 
roots can be handled like old rope. It 
loves heat and drought. If you object 
to the silken flames of the older 
varieties, there are new softer colors 
even a woman would like. 
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PULP CUTTING 
Text and Photos by Charles G. Wilson 








Rob Vance sleds the logs from the forest 
cuttings and piles them on the “landings” 
by the river, where they will wait until 
the ice goes out to continue their journey 


by water ... handles about thirty tons 
of wood a day, his only machinery the 
birch hook hung on the sled stake just 
below his right hand . . . He wears a horse- 
hide apron to keep the logs he lifts from 
wearing his clothing to shreds. 





THE SPIRIT 

Logging is like ox-driving, in that 
they both take patience, perseverance, 
and the oil of intuition. The latter is 
not to be acquired—it comes, or does 
not come with birth. They still like to 
tell in Kingfield of old Ike Batchelder, 
the greatest ox-teamster of his day, 
fifty years ago. Ike met a young 
fellow on the road, who, with a yoke of 
cattle and a chain, was trying to drag 
a big boulder out of the roadbed. 
Every time his team would bring the 
chain to full strain the cattle would 
falter, and the startled rock would fall 
back into its hole. Ike went up and 
said: “Give me your goad.” The cattle 
cocked their ears at his voice. The 
goad flickered in a quick tattoo along 
their horns to line them up. “Wah 
hish!” roared old Ike, which is ox- 
teamster for “Scram!” The cattle 
threw their weight into the yoke, 
dragged the rock ten rods down the 
road, and set it on the top of a pine 
stump before they stopped. Old Ike 
turned to the lad: “Here’s your goad, 
Mister, and let me tell ye, ye’ll never 
be a cattle-puncher unless you wear 
your shirt-tail outside of your pants !” 

Many ox-teamsters to this day wear 


their shirt-tails out, but for no dis- 
coverable cause—perhaps as sign and 
symbol of the oil of intuition. 


THE LOcALe 

Most of the plumed and virgin pines, 
which gave to Maine the name of the 
Pine Tree State, have long since gone 
through the mill, and the primeval 
spruce reserved by royal edict for 
masts for His Majesty’s men-of-war, 
lie in decay in the depths of the seven 
seas. But in the northern part of the 
State the forest has grown again— 
birch, maple, hemlock, spruce, pine and 
hackmatack—into a great stand of 
timber, and lumbering is still a major 
industry. Under the dark skies of 
November the farmers and farmboys, 
the keepers of tourist camps, their 
choreboys, and the village youths, move 
into the forests with oxen and horses 
as their fathers’ fathers did a hundred 
years ago; for they who wring their 
living from the woods must still do so 
with simple tools and manly strength, 
allied with strong beasts with a feel for 
footing in the deep and treacherous 
snow. For many months the frozen 
wastes resound to the ring of the axe, 
the snarl of saw, and the unforgettable 
crackling of frozen wood as _ the 
forest giants go crashing down to 
earth. 

The accompanying pictures show the 
pulp-cutting in north Franklin County, 


near Kingfield, Maine, where many 
thousands of tons of four-foot soft- 
wood logs (as well as a huge quantity 
of hardwood for the spool and novelty 
mills) are cut annually and “driven” 
down the Carrabassett River to the 
great mills on the Kennebec where it is 
made into the stuff of newsprint. 


THE MEN 

The men of Kingfield are a straight 
English breed.. At the close of the 
Revolution they came from Boston 
with their ox-carts piled with their 
women and chattels, and under William 
King, later first Governor of Maine 
when she separated from Massa- 
chusetts, settled the town of King’s 
Field. Along the Carrabassett River 
they set up their simple mills for the 
turning of wood, and for more than a 
hundred years have lived by and for 
the woods. 

They speak precise English with a 
quiet drawl, are fond of Elizabethan 


expressions, such as: “How be ye?” 
“I be good, thankee.” They walk 
sturdily in the middle of the road, 


speak their minds right out in town 
meeting, and vote the straight Repub- 
lican ticket. 
carried to a hilltop cemetery overlook- 
ing their beloved woods, and when the 
roll is called over Jordan probably 
answer proudly: “Here, Sir, and 


straight Republican, by Godfrey =F 





Harry Longstaff, a New Brunswicker by 
birth. 


Big John Niemi, a Finn. Husky John can 
handle logs like nobody’s business. 





When they die they are | 






| for thar dake, StPetr rant a Democrat / 
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Bridge building. Streams are bridged 

before the snowfall. Often stringers and 

top-poles are so skillfully notched that the 
bridge has no iron-work whatever. 





The code of the river is that not a stranded 

log must be left. If unable to spear them 

with pickpoles, which the drivers use with 

the skill of a Siwash Indian spearing sal- 

mon, the “rear” (rearguard of the driver) 

flings boulders to loosen them, if the water 
is too deep for wading. 
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The long journey begins. From the top 
of Blueberry Mountain a driver beside his 
team points to Kingfield, four miles below, 
in the valley of the Carrabassett. He will 
drop down 1500 ft. in elevation on the ride. 
The drive begins. The landing-crew throws 
in the logs from the great piles which the 
teams have “landed” on the river bank all 
winter. 


Sherry Lovejoy, of Millay Hill, has farmed 


and lumbered fifty-odd years and has car- 
ried hecatombs of trees to the snarling 
saws in the mills. 





A jam. Here, where an old wrecked rail- 

road trestle constricts a bend in the river 

the pulp has jammed. Sometimes dyna- 

mite is used to unlock a jam, but more 

often the river-drivers pick it quickly apart 

with their pickpoles, like adepts at a game 
of giant jackstraws. 
















bai. 














the weight of the load, despite the chains or the runners. 


Coming down the ram-down. Here the horses come at a run, rammed by 
A teamster must 





Perils of the drive. This team was being 
driven across an apparently solid jam, 
which suddenly shifted and the horses 
plunged through. There were twelve feet 
of water beneath them and the danger was 
immediate. The jacks left their work and 
rushed to the rescue. Here they are hold- 
ing the horses to quiet their struggle. 
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A big fish! One by one the horses are 
dragged to safety, thirty heaving river- 
drivers to the chain. With no belly punc- 
tures from the logs, unhurt, in ten minutes 
the team was at work again. The rescue 
was effected with no excitement, com- 


know this business, or he will pile up load and horses and risk his own 
neck. On steeper ram-down hay is spread on the snow to slow up the 
going, and on very steep declivities a long rope is tied to the tail of the 
sled and payed out from a tree trunk by a couple of men. The photogra- 
pher had to throw himself into a snowbank the moment the picture was 


mands were uttered in soft voice, and not 
a second was wasted. The photographer 
complimented the drive-boss on the effi- 
cient work; he drawled: “Waal, ye see, 
us and the hosses have been in it before.” 










snapped 





t 
A bateau. As the logs get underway and 
the banks are cleared the main driving 
j crew follows them in bateaux. These 


boats, of French-Canadian origin, pointed 
at both ends, are very sea-worthy and can 
take fifteen or so river-drivers through 
the roughest water in safety. The steer- 
ing is done by the man in the stern with 
a pole, upon whose skill and intuitive 
knowledge of water the safety of the men 
depends. 



















Night in a bunkhouse. Along the lower 
row of bunks extends the deacon-seat. 
The origin of the name is lost, but on it 
the jacks sit to rest, and dress and undress. 
In the old days the time-clerk used to pass 
along and lay each man’s pay in coin on 
the deacon-seat. Now, of course, payment 
is by check. 
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BLUE WATER 


by Joseph Chase Allen 


ANOTHER OLDHAVEN TALE 


Ix A village like Oldhaven, 
which is so close to the tide that it is 
half overboard, as the old-timers like to 
say, and which is populated for the 
most part by seafaring people, it is 
natural that there should be plenty of 
activity afloat. It is there that the 
village is half overboard, because the 
majority of the old-timers and many of 
the younger ones own boats of various 
kinds and operate them either for 
business or pleasure according to their 
needs or inclinations. Many of them 
fish, some take out sailing parties, 
others engage in various pursuits and 
the waterfront is always a lively place. 

The schooner of Captn Zeph Tilton 
runs in and out, the big launch of 
Captn John Gunderson puffs back and 
forth and the catboats and launches of 
the rest may be heard putter-putting 
out of the harbor on any morning in 
summer, or seen streaking back in the 
afternoon with mains’ls reefed down 
for the blustering sou-westers as they 
come in from the ledges where they 
have been fishing. 

Because these men have sailed big 
ships on ocean voyages, they regard all 
things afloat from the viewpoint of a 
ship-master rather than from that of a 
boatman, and their talk of things that 
are or may be, is all of the pattern that 
belongs in “blue water”, as they term it 
in Oldhaven, blue water being the 
designation of actual ocean bearings. 

These old men know their sea and 
the things to be encountered in and 
upon it, and they ask neither advice nor 
counsel of any one except possibly 
when in conference with each other. 
Especially they resent advice or 
admonition from one whom they re- 
gard as their professional inferior, 
after they have sized up a situation, 
decided how it must be handled and 
begun operations. 

Captn Zeph Tilton, for example, 
was the acknowledged superior in the 
entire group when it came to handling 
a schooner in close quarters. If he 
wanted to put his vessel into a tight 
place, he knew exactly how to do it. 
This was an admitted fact and none of 
the old-timers ever offered any 
argument on this point. No, it re- 
mained for an outsider to present the 
first, and perhaps the only criticism. 
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A. L. Fox 


It was a yachtsman, in a shiny, spic- 
and-span little ketch, who laid along- 
side the wharf. The southwest wind 
that always breezes on summer after- 
noons, had kicked Oldhaven harbor 
into a froth of white-caps and low, 
running coamers. The wind whistled 
in the rigging and the catboats cruised 
wildly at their moorings. 

Up the harbor came Captn Zeph, 
beating in to dock his vessel. The old- 
timers lining the cap-log eyed her in 
approval and opined that she was 
logging “a good ten knots.” 

She tacked back and forth across the 
harbor and finally laid a course for the 
wharf, when the yachtsman looked up 
for the first time and realized that he 
was about to receive a caller. There, 
heading almost directly for his little 
yacht, came the big, heavy schooner. 
Her tall masts were leaning sharply 
under the pull of her great, stained sails 
that drew full as hard as boards. The 
water roared under her forefoot, as she 
tore along, and it did not seem as if any 
power on earth could check her head- 
way. Further, there was no apparent 
room for her alongside the dock, which 
was the point that seemed to alarm the 
yachtsman. He saw the hands, moving 
about the schooner’s deck, and he also 
observed the tall, sinewy figure at the 
wheel; bareheaded, his cotton shirt 
open at the neck, his great hands 
gripping the spokes and his gaze 


moving up and down and from side to 
side as he watched his course, his sails 
and the dock where he intended to land. 
“Where’s he coming?” asked the 
yachtsman nervously of the old-timers 
on the dock. “Right here,” was the 
laconic answer. The yachtsman gasped, 
as he looked again. “My God,” he 
gasped, “the man is crazy! He'll 
crush me like a match-box!” Then 
raising his voice to a scream he yelled 
at Captn Zeph: “Sheer off! Keep 
clear! Give me a chance to move!” 
With his vessel still moving like a 
race-horse and the distance between 
her and the dock narrowing to yards, 
he gave his wheel a dexterous twist, 
and responded as if talking to a child: 
“Now, don’t you worry a mite, captn,” 
he shouted, “everything’s going to be 


all right; there’s all of four inches to ; 


spare !” 

About that time the schooner shot 
into the wind with a thrash of slatting 
canvas, her headway stopped and she 
slid in alongside the dock with a 
motion so gentle that when she fetched 
up she wouldn’t have cracked an egg. 
The yachtsman just sank down on his 
deck and gasped. “I never saw any- 
thing like it!” he murmured. “You 
never went to sea!” snapped Captn 
Jimmie Case, as the old-timers walked 
away. 

But it should not be supposed that 
every man in Oldhaven was a sailor, or 
even that every such man was naturally 
fond of the water. There were ex- 
ceptions; few perhaps, but notable in 
such a community, where for gen- 
erations a boy had been regarded as a 
failure if he had failed to master the 
“working-bends and hitches, to box the 
compass and learn to hand, reef and 
steer,” by his ninth birthday. 

Peleg Athearn was a farmer and an 
industrious one. Why he stuck to the 
land, with his thirtieth birthday still 
ahead of him, no man could explain. 
Skilled as a husbandman, he not only 
had no love for the water but was 
positively afraid of it. “Mother marked 
him, sure as the devil” muttered the 
old-timers, more than once, and they 
tried, in their crude, deep-sea ways, to 
cure the boy of his fear. That was 
why he was frequently invited to go on 
fishing trips because the old skippers 
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could not understand a man who feared 
the sea and they felt that this fear 
should be overcome, whether or not 
Peleg ever left his farm. -—Even 
Reverend Raynor shook his head and 
declared that there “must be some kind 
of an abnormality somewhere aboard 
of the boy.” 

Peleg seldom accepted the invitations 
to fish. He did not enjoy such trips 
and his farm work kept him busy 
during the fishing season, but he did 
occasionally weaken under the weight 
of persuasion. There came a time, 
however, when the invitations ceased. 

“Come out with me and hook a cod,” 
invited Captn Jim Cottle, one Novem- 
ber day. “Goin’ to take Claghorn, 
Bodfish and Cleveland. With you and 
myself, we can work all the lines and 
we ought to get a good fare.” 

Peleg hesitated. But Captn Cottle 
persisted: “You haven’t got any crops 
to handle now, and you might just as 
well get a fish to salt for winter. 
Come on!” 

Peleg agreed and the party set out. 
Captn Cottle’s catboat lay at her moor- 
ing in the harbor and the entire party 
left the beach in a large dory to pull out 
toher. Peleg sat in the stern, with the 
lunch baskets and spare clothing and as 
the dory dipped clear of the beach, all 
his nervousness and fright seized upon 
him. 

A dory has a flat bottom, and in the 
stern is a hole, bored for draining the 
boat when she is hauled up or hoisted 
aboard a schooner. When in use, this 
hole is stopped by means of a plug. 
Peleg looked at that plug and the more 
he looked at it the more nervous he 
became. With the unusual weight of 
several men in the dory, he realized 
that the pressure on the plug must be 
great. He did not realize that if the 
plug came out, no great damage could 
result. The hole was not large, and the 
plug could be quickly replaced. No, 
he sat and worried, watching the cat- 
boat, which seemed so far away, watch- 
ing the oar-strokes of Captn Cottle, 
which seemed so slow, and watching 
that plug, which he was certain, was 
loosening. There could be no question 
about it, he could even see a trickle of 
water oozing in around it! 
alarmed. 


Peleg was 
He hesitated to say anything 
to the others ; they didn’t appear to be 
worried about anything, but that was 
the way with these old sailors. -They 
would probably laugh at him if he said 
anything about the plug, but it really 
ought to be jammed in more snugly. 


In the stern of the dory was a large 
stone, carried there to trim the boat 
when only one man handled her. Peleg 
eyed that stone longingly. One smart 
blow with it and the plug would be 
driven in securely. A slight motion of 
the boat increased the flow of water 
around the plug and he grabbed the 
rock in desperation. 

No one, apparently, saw him as he 
lifted and swung the stone which must 
have weighed thirty pounds. Every- 
thing was all right, according to their 
ideas and they had no notion that Peleg 
was worried about anything. The first 
intimation they had that anything 
unusual was happening, came when the 
rock landed on that plug with a dull 
thump, driving it clear through the 
bottom of the boat and splitting the 
bottom plank wide open for three feet ! 
The harbor water spurted in like a 
geyser, soaking the lunches, clothing 
and half-filling the dory before a man 
could grab a bucket and start bailing! 
With salty oaths condemning all skew- 
built landlubbers to the hottest corner 
of tophet, the old-timers drove the dory 
alongside the catboat, bailing for dear 
life, and heaving out their clothing and 
provisions, leaped aboard the larger 
craft themselves. Peleg, still in the 
dory’s stern, tried to follow them, but 
a brawny, tattooed hand thrust him 
back into the half-filled dory. “Stay 
there, you damned galoot, and keep her 
afloat!” was the stern order of Captn 
Cottle. “Here,” 
a piece of an old blanket, “ 
with that!” 

Desperately, and in fear of his life, 
Peleg worked to stuff and jam the 
blanket into the gaping crack, and 
frantically he bailed as the water crept 
higher. In apparent unconcern, the 
old skippers busied themselves aboard 
the catboat, building a fire in the cabin 


he added, chucking him 
plug the leak 


to dry out their coats, and preparing to 
get under way. Long before they 
were ready, Peleg had bailed the dory 
dry and had the leak plugged, although 
he was fearful beyond words that the 
old blanket might loosen in the crack 
and allow the dory to fill once more. 
All he wanted was to get ashore, and 
the old-timers accommodated him, for 
as soon as they had made sail, they cast 
off the dory’s warp and set Peleg 
adrift. “Pull ashore”, they ordered, 
“and run into the woods, somewhere! 
That’s where you belong, blast your 
hide!” 
vitations to go to sea and be cured! 


And Peleg got no more in- 








YOU CAN AFFORD 
A VACATION 


@ You can have a grand vacation in Maine 
on a limited budget! Because Maine offers 
such a variety of vacatiow opportunities— 
you get much more for your money! 

There are plenty of places to stay in 
Maine—near the mountains, on the lakes 
or seashore—where you can enjoy all kinds 
of sports for a modest cost. You can swim, 
fish or sail in fresh or salt water. Hike, 
camp, canoe in the deep woods. Play golf 
or tennis. Maine food is famous. Maine 
nights are cool. 

Come to Maine. Get more fun for your 
money. There are many hotels, inns, tour- 
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where you will find true Maine hospitality. 
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ANECDOTES 


A DANGED SICK MAN 
by F. W. Keene 


Wr plumb sorry for “Juddy” the 
clam man. He’s been delivering us clams 
every month that has an R in it for more 
years than we care to remember. “Juddy’s” 
been dying by inches all that time and it’s 
about all the old cuss can do to get about. 
Here’s the way he put it to us on the last 
delivery : 

“No, I hain’t done nothin’ at all fer a 
year. I was sick all th’ spring with sky 
atticker in both laigs. Doc. Embree had t’ 
gimme an epidemic t’ keep me frum dyin’ 
an’ he said he ’sposed he’d hev t’ clarify me 
t’ keep me inter bed, but I got out and tried 
th’ clams. Had t’ keep them widders an’ 
old maids in clams, ’cause they didn’t hev no 
men folks. 

“Kept havin’ attacts all th’ spring, so’s I 
couldn’t do no work, only put in a couple 
acres o’ pertaters. Couldn’t git no fert’lizer, 
so I wheeled rockwood an’ barn dressin’— 
*twant more’n a half mile t’ th’ piece. 

“All summer I was sick. Course I run out 
an’ planted a garden. ’Twas dryer’n a calked 
boot, an’ I had t’ dig me a well. Wheeled 
th’ rocks t’ stone her up. 


“Afore I got th’ peas in I had t’ burn 
th’ blueb’ry ground, and she got away from 
me and was goin’ straight for old Sproul’s 
timber. I had t’ git men t’ shovel dirt t’ put 
it out. 

“Well sir, I played out. Th’ Doc said it 
was on account I didn’t massacree my food, 
an’ it wouldn’t domesticate. Anyways, I was 
about dingtoed when fall come on. Couldn't 
git nobody t’ rake blueb’ries, so I had t’ do 
it. Only had about a hundred bushels—rest 
friz up. Right after that I had another 
attact and jest managed t’ rake th’ cran- 
berries, but didn’t git more’n forty-fifty 
bushels. 

“I’m shamed t’ say I had t’ git th’ digger 
t’ come and yank out my pertaters. All's 
I did was haul ’em home in th’ old barrer. 
Weak’s I was, I oughter sold ’em right in 
th’ field. 

“Fin'lly, I had t’ cut brush and bank th’ 
house. I was most useless when Asy Peer 
come for me t’ help him. He was havin’ his 
house riz, an’ wanted me t’ handle th’ jacks 
and lug bricks for th’ chimbly. I couldn't 
do no real hard work, see, so I had t’ job 
round. In th’ meantime I was fishin’ a few 
lobsters an’ pollock was schoolin’ on th’ 
Grounds, so I had t’ git my winter's fish. 

“Don’t want no clams, of course. Oh, ye 
do?” Hang on a minit. Here they be. Never 
mind th’ jar. I'll git it when I come back. 
Too much work for a man’s sick’s I be 
t’ haul round empty jars.” 


While the Hotel 


in Fryeburg, Maine, was burning a few years 
ago, one of the row-boys was heard to re- 
mark, “I ain’t goin’ to lug out another single 
thing. I’ve carried out too much already.” 
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Memorial to the Big Cheese 
was unveiled at Cheshire, a little town in the 
Berkshire Hills, last September. The memo- 


‘rial read “Big Cheese 1754-1841 Dedicated 


by the Sons of the American Revolution, 
1940.” Above these lines is the plaque of 
Elder John Leland, (1754-1841 being his life 
dates) who was chiefly responsible for the 
making of the gargantuan cheese as a gift 
to President Jefferson. 

He suggested that each farmer from the 
Cheshire community donate the milk from 
one day’s milking for the making of the 
cheese. They readily agreed, and on July 20, 
1801, wagons and sleds from every direction 
arrived at the cider mill with their offerings. 
As a safety measure, the press was strength- 
ened by hoops so as to take care of its un- 
usually heavy burden. 

One month was allowed for the cheese to 
press, and on August 20th, it was removed 
to a cheese house, where it was carefully 
watched and turned over daily as the cheese 
ripened. 

Then came the Big Cheese’s journey to 
Washington. 

The giant cheese measured four feet, six 
inches in diameter and one foot, six inches 
thick. It was hoisted upon a sleigh, and with 
Elder Leland and a companion in charge, be- 
gan the first leg of the journey. At Hudson, 
New York, the cheese was loaded onto a boat 
and transported by water to New York City. 
Then in a wagon, drawn by six horses, their 
bridles handsomely decorated with ribbons, 
the strange gift proceeded on its way overland 
to Washington. 

On Dec. 29, 1801, the great cheese, in per- 
fect condition, reached its destination. Two 
days later, Elder Leland presented the huge 
gift to the President in the famous East 
Room of the White House, where a large 
crowd of public officials had gathered to wit- 
ness the unique event. 

Taking into his hands a large knife, 
Thomas Jefferson cut the first slice from the 
mammoth cheese, saying as he did so: “I will 
cause this auspicious event to be placed on 
the records of our nation and it will ever 
shine amid its glorious archives.” 


AND PLEASANTRIES 


“Exhibit A’’ 

“T’ve heard a good many tall yarns around 
these New England Hills, but this one sure 
takes the cake for altitude. It is told for 
gospel truth by a reporter on the staff of the 
Rochester, N. H. Observer.” (signed) 

Ruby E. Pease. 

The route of a certain pack peddler led 
him through sparsely settled country lanes 
of North Strafford, N. H. Came a day when 
he decided to settle down and he chose the 
crossroads where the school and meeting 
house and store are located. Here he estab- 
lished a fine country store. Though a tee- 
totaler himself, he sold quantities of fine old 
rum and whiskey. A thriving trade on which 
he grew wealthy. One day he announced his 
decision to have, upon his decease, his body 
preserved in those same spirits. Not only 
preserved but on exhibition. 

He worked the idea out in detail—laid the 
granite foundations for a church (never fully 
completed) and in one corner constructed his 
tomb, the same to be kept open at all times 
with his corpse as “Exhibit A”. The tomb 
was to remain open for as many years after 
his death as his own age when he died. 

In due time the old fellow passed along 
and his wishes were carried out. Though we 
may doubt the truth of the tales of the 
young town blades draining the spirits off 
through puncturing the zinc-lined casket with 
their jackknife blades, Mr. Rewitzer, how- 
ever, swears that it’s all true as true. 

At any rate, due to the fact that the third 
and last wife of this man was a very young 
woman at the time of his death, she lived to 
see the day when the corpse had been on its 
pedestal the length of the old peddler’s days. 
At last in 1926 the coffin was sealed in its 
final resting place. Mr. Rewitzer was a wit- 
ness to the rites. 

(There it is. Take it or leave it. Mr. 
Rewitzer is your man for the gory details.) 


HORSE STORY 
by William D. Mundell 


One day when pa and I was haulin’ wood 

We came across Sam Jones and his big team 

Stuck almost to the hub with half a load on. 

He sure was stuck, but gosh, it didn’t seem 

He’d be so willin’ to give up and ask for help. 

—Pa didn’t hesitate; he saw the chance 

To make a pleasant story he could tell. 

“Gosh Sam,” he said, “Yeh’ve seen my horses 
prance ; 

Yeh’ve seen ’em draw an’ know the loads we 
haul ; 

I dare yeh let me hitch my team on there 

An’ show yeh what a mated pair can do.” 

—Pa knowin’ Sam wa'n’t one to take a dare. 

A bit excited like, pa hitched ’em on; 

An’ yeh should’ seen the spirit that they 
showed ; 

The way they danced and looked behind ’em 
like 

Yeh’d know they sensed it wa’n’t the usual 
load. 

An’ pa knew every trick that starts a team, 

The Gee and Haw, and Woops Come Here, 
Let’s Go! 
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The sidewise draw and then the steady pull, 

The see-saw back and then the sudden— 
Whoa! 

—I saw pa tighten on the reins a bit. 

The way he looked I knew that he was ready. 

“Come Here!” he yelled, and how them 
horses pulled; 

Yeh never saw two horses quite so steady. 

Yeh know—arched necks, low pull, and feet 
out wide, 

Weight throwed ahead, and even on the draw. 

Yeh'd know to see the way their heads were 
held 

They'd pull more’n any team yeh ever saw. 

They came up easy ’till the tugs were tight. 

—Well yeh should’ been there then I guess 
yeh wouldn't 

‘Been s’prised to hear how far they pulled 
the load. 

—They just couldn’t budge it and I knew 
they couldn't. 
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Perfect Swop 


Dick Lazybones was the owner of a large 
dog, which cost him as much to keep as 
it would two pigs; and the dog, besides, 
was utterly useless. Nay, he was worse than 
useless, for in addition to the expense of 
keeping, he took up houseroom, and greatly 
annoyed Dick's wife. 

“Plague take the dog!” said she, “Mr. 
Lazybones, I do wish you would sell him or 
kill him, or do something or the other with 
him; he’s more plague than his rotten neck 
is worth—always lying in the corner eating 
more than it takes to maintain three children. 
I wonder that you will keep such a useless 
animal.” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said Dick, “say 
no more about it; I'll get rid of him one of 
these days.” 

This was intended as a mere get-off on the 
part of Dick; but as his wife kept daily 
dinning his ears about the dog, he was at 
length compelled to take some order on the 
subject. 


“Well, wife,” said he one day, “I've sold 
old Jowler.” 

“Have you indeed?” says she, brightening 
up at the good news, “I'm dreadful glad of 
it; how much did you sell him for, my dear?” 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“Fifty dollars? What, fifty dollars for 
one dog? How glad I am!—that'll almost 
buy us a good horse. But where's the money, 
my love?” 

“Money!” said Dick, shifting a long nine 
lazily to the other end of his mouth. “I 
didn’t get any money—I took two puppies at 
25 apiece.” 

From the Family Pioneer and Juvenile 
Key, published Brunswick, Me., Saturday 
evening, July 20, 1833. 

So Sorry—WEW! 

We have just heard from the author of 
“Madame Damask” which ran in_ the 
February issue. He says: 

“Why the heck did you credit the author- 
ship to W. E. Welch? That man’s initials 
spell Wew. And that word might lead some 
of you readers to doubt the credibility of my 
yarn.” (Signed) Edward E. Welch. 
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Most Yankees make 
their Summer plans 
early - --- - 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
INDOOR COMFORT 
DELICIOUS MEALS 
OPEN YEAR 'ROUND 


Write now for Booklet and Rates 
















* * 
Vacation Sime 
1S APPROACHING 
In my large listing of worth-while country 
homes—Farms and Lake Shore Properties— 
you will probably find just the place you 
want, whether in Southern New Hampshire 
or Vermont. Some Real Buys. 
EDGAR L. GILLETT 


11 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


East Jaffrey 
New Hampshire 











FOR YOUR COUNTRY HOMES, 


Beautiful building site, 4% mile from Meredith Vil- 
lage, 25 acres on a hilltop, grand view across lake 
and to White Mountains, ample water supply, elec- 
tricity, fruit trees, partly wooded. Also have lake 
shore lots. Write for details. 

WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, Realtor 
3 North Main Street Concord, N. H. 











Estate 





Seeking a Cozy Spot on the Cape? 


For 46 years warmth, comfort and 

New England friendliness have reigned 

here. Spic and span. Rooms with run- 

ning water. Home cooking. From $5 
daily with meals. 


CONSODINE HOUSE 


Open All Year Telephone Brewster 76 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 


SPRING ARRIVES EARLY HERE! 


®@ It’s Mayflower Time. The spring sun is 
warm, the breeze mild and everything con- 
spires to give you a head start on summer. 
Try CAPE COD in April. Off-season rate 
from $5 daily. Amer. Plan. Restricted cli- 
entele. Open April 1. 
Write Frank and Hw Cieverley, HIGH BREWSTER, 
WEST BREWSTER, Mass., or telephone 59. 


























DO you want a pleasant, restful vacation 
where the food is good, the beds comfortable 
and the rates fit your purse? There is good 
bathing. Spicy pine odors mingle with tangy 
salt air at STARHOLM COTTAGE three 
minutes walk from the bluff overlooking Cape 
Ta Bay at Manomet, Mass. Mrs. S. E. 

ranc. 














* SHIP’S INN * 
NANTUCKET ISLAND MASSACHUSETTS 
June 1 = Oct. 1 American Plan 


Quiet and Friendly in Old World Atmosphere 
For rates and booklet, write to 
. E. S. MacLAUGHLIN, Proprietor - 








Alcohol was the staple drink of wilderness 
life. Almost every country store kept a barrel 
of spirits on tap and promoted its consump- 
tion with a generous supply of free salt cod- 
fish. The bar was the forum and social cen- 
ter in every town. Every public occasion was 
celebrated with freely flowing liquor. Clergy- 
men making their parish calls, were treated 
freely and often took a glass of grog before 
entering the pulpit. Only the strenuous na- 
ture of the outdoor physical exercise pre- 
vented this alcoholic habit from exercising 
a disastrous moral and physical effect on the 
people of the hills. 

It was inevitable that an alcoholic culture 
of this intensity should breed a_ reaction 
against itself. One town of two thousand in- 
habitants spent more for its liquor than its 
total expenditures for all public expenses, 
including the schools of the town. 

By the turn of the decade, the abstinence 
movement had done its work. In 1840 only 
two distilleries remained in the entire State. 
Public opinion had strangled one of Ver- 
mont’s leading industries; the Yankee was 
shaping life to an ideal, even if his conduct 
cost him the market for his wheat and rye. 

The significance of this moral revolution 
as it relates to a facet of Yankee character 
is our only concern here. The Yankee had 
conquered a weakness of human nature; he 
had shaped his own behavior to a moral pat- 
tern which he created for himself. This was 
definite achievement. 


Religion 


The refinement of the frontier was like- 
wise apparent in a growing interest in re- 
ligion. The Reverend Nathan Perkins, tour- 
ing the Republic in 1789, estimated that not 
more than one out of six families were at- 
tending family prayers. Classifying Ver- 
monters as “proper heathen”, Preacher Per- 
kins paused at Ethan Allen’s grave at Onion 
River Falls, to note in his diary: “An awful 
infidel, one of ye wickedest men yet ever 
walked this guilty globe. I stopped and looked 
at his grave with a pious horror”. 

With the coming of spring, 1801, how- 
ever, a revival swelled to high tide. A re- 
versal in the general public attitude toward 
religion became apparent. 

The Yankee was now out in earnest to 
conquer human nature. In 1807 the Vermont 
Missionary Society was founded. In 1812 
the Vermont Bible Society was chartered. 
In 1817 the Vermont Colonization Society 
was formed. In 1828 the Vermont Tem- 
perance Society entered the field. In 1834 the 
Vermont Anti-Slavery Society was estab- 
lished. Christian service became life’s su- 
preme objective. Vermont ministers estab- 
lished outposts in the westward advance and 
sailed to islands of the seas. They founded 
colleges and released their vital energy in 
reform work. 

The transformation which religion effected 
in the Yankee mores was nowhere more 
obvious than in the vocabulary of expletives 
used. Cuss words became milder. Yankee in- 
genuity produced substitutes for profanity 
such as “Fush to Bungtown”, “Herod all 
handsaws”, “Gosh all fishhooks’”, “Gosh all 
hemlock”, and “All thunderation”. The 
women limited themselves to “Land o’ 
Goshen”, “How in Sam Hill”, and “Dear me 
suz”. 

In the course of a third of a century, re- 
ligion refined the souls and directed the am- 


bitions of the men of the hills in a way 
which never could have been predicted. The 
Yankee disciplined his heart. 


Moral Indignation 


By the time that the issue over human 
slavery became acute in the Union, Yankee 
character had developed its basic morphol- 
ogy. The problem of human slavery was 
simple and clear-cut. Slavery was per se 
invalid from the nature of things. Judge 
Theophilus Harrington expressed the senti- 
ment when he said that he would recognize 
nothing less than a “bill of sale from the 
Almighty” as evidence of ownership of a 
fugitive slave. From the beginning to the 
end of the controversy, the issue, as the 
Yankee saw it, was as ingenuously uncom- 
plicated as that judicial opinion. 

From the time that the issue of slavery was 
precipitated violently into Vermont life by 
the Maine-Missouri-Thomas compromise bill 
of 1819, Vermont, as the Richmond Enquirer 
so aptly phrased it, “was always foremost in 
the path of infamy”. Vermont Governors in 
their inaugural addresses, General Assem- 
blies by their joint resolution, Vermont sen- 
ators and representatives in Congress, and 
Vermont freemen in mass meetings battled 
the “monstrous anomaly in a free govern- 
ment”, “the source of intolerable evils”. Ver- 
mont defied the United States. It expressly 
nullified the laws of Congress. It passed reso- 
lutions setting aside the opinions of the 
United States Supreme Court. It unleashed 
the fury of the hills upon everybody and 
everything that smacked of slavery. It pro- 
posed the annexation of Canada, with or 
without the consent of the British govern- 
ment, to establish free territory to balance 
the gain of the South. Speaking of Ver- 
monters, Governor Wise of Virginia told his 
legislature: “We cannot reason with the 
heads of fanatics, nor touch hearts fatally 
bent upon treason.” A Senate amendment in 
Georgia proposed that the Governor “employ 
a sufficient number of able-bodied Irishmen 
to proceed to the State of Vermont. . . and 
dig a ditch around the limits of the same 
and float the thing into the Atlantic”. 

When Civil War did come, Vermont was 
ready with men and resources. During the 
course of the War, Vermont furnished 
34,328 men, which amounted to one in four 
and a fraction of the entire male population. 
Deaths among Vermont troops exceeded 
those of any other northern state except 
Michigan. 

The Yankee amply proved himself ca- 
pable of intense and sustained moral in- 
dignation. 


Education 


While this facet of his character was 
evolving, the Yankee was developing a rev- 
erence for education. 

One representative in the General As- 
sembly made a penetrating observation of 
what was taking place when he said: “The 
fact is, brother farmers, our colleges and 
schools were never designed for the likes of 
us. All the colleges and schools were or- 
ganized and designed for making ministers, 
lawyers, and teachers”. Vermont was by 
this time, of course, producing men of im- 
portance all out of proportion to the state’s 
size. As late as 1930, natives of Vermont ap- 
peared in Who's Who four times oftener 
than the average for the nation. 
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The study of the educational history of 
Vermont makes one wonder how such a re- 
sult could have been achieved. In 1845 
Horace Eaton, the first state superintendent 
of schools, made a report which awakened 
the state from its complacency about its 
elementary unit. The common schools, he 
said, “were the paradise of ignorant teach- 
ers”. Education was extensive but not in- 
tensive. The schoolhouses were “miserable”, 
built on unattractive sites as “if to waste no 
good location”. Eaton frankly said that 
the unhealthy conditions of the schoolhouses 
were one cause of the scourge of consump- 
tion. Many schools, he continued, did not 
even have a black board, and the few which 
did exist were “not very large and not very 
black”. There was a “multiformity of text- 
books”. Each parent considered it his “con- 
stitutional privilege” to send his children to 
school with texts of his own choosing, mak- 
ing a “Babel-like confusion”. Teachers were 
“inept” and the sole question in the selection 
of an instructor was “how cheaply his time” 
could be bought. Irregular attendance was 
a crying abuse. Eaton estimated that the 
average school session lasted only three 
months, yet the average pupil was absent a 
third of that term. A scant half of the youth 
of school age was enrolled in the common 
schools anyway. 

One wonders how from common schools 
of that type the rudiments of education could 
have been so successfully shared. One won- 
ders until one realizes that education is self- 
education. You either get it yourself or you 
lon't get it at all. A pupil is merely exposed 

»pportunity ; and that kind of an exposure, 
however limited the opportunity, was all the 
Yankee youth needed to proceed with self- 
education. Equipment is useful; but motive 
is determinative. 

One further educational contribution 
rought the first century of wilderness life to 
an appropriate end. By 1857 the Yankee 
concern for education led Representative 
Justin S. Morrill to introduce a bill into 
Congress, proposing in each state a grant of 
land as a means of support for a college 
for furnishing special instruction in agricul- 
ture and the mechanical arts. The bill was 
filibustered to death in the Senate. In 1859 
it was vetoed by President Buchanan. It was 
an irony of history that John Dewey was 
horn in Vermont in the year of that veto. 
The Yankee concern for education on a 


bigger scale than had ever been conceived of 
in America before was not thus easily abated. 
Vermont's Congressman presented the bill 
again in 1862. It passed both houses and was 
signed by Abraham Lincoln on July 2, 1862, 
in the nation’s darkest hour since Valley 
Forge; while the very windows of the Senate 
chamber were rattling from the detonations 
of confederate cannon. At the time of such 
a crisis, Vermont persisted in its support of 
the arts of peace and quietly but firmly 
guided the enactment of a comprehensive 
system of industrial and scientific education, 
supported by the grant of a parcel of land of 
thirty thousand acres for each senator and 
representative in Congress, or the equivalent 
in land script. On the one hundredth birth- 
day of Justin Morrill, sixty-seven institutions 
of collegiate grade had been organized under 
provisions of this act, owning property 
valued at $112,000,000, with an annual in- 
come of $18,000,000, an enrollment of 
75,800 students and a faculty of 5,755. Such 
was Vermont's contribution to the art of 
peace at the close of a Civil War. 


Philosophy 


The maturing Yankee way of life seemed 
deserving of a philosopher; the Yankee tra- 
dition seemed ripe enough for formal state- 
ment by some native son who could probe its 
genius. Such a Yankee philosopher now 
came forth. As if anxious to be a part of 
that first century of experience begun in the 
wilderness by the capitulation of Vaudreuil, 
John Dewey was born in Burlington in 1859. 
With true Yankee economy, his parents gave 
him no middle name. In the hands of this 
Chittenden County boy, the elements of 
Yankee experience became the foundation of 
the most influential philosophy of the twen- 
tieth century. As no other, John Dewey 
wedded philosophy to practical life and re- 
lated the Yankee folkways so powerfully to 
modern living that through him the Yankee 
Tradition has become the single greatest in- 
fluence in the mind and character and educa- 
tion of the twentieth century. 

John Dewey's brand of instrumental 
pragmatism is nothing other than the 
practical way of 
looking at everyday situations and problems 
in terms of getting things done. 

“We live forward,” says Dewey, “in a 
world where changes are going on whose is- 
sue means our weal or woe.” 


Yankee’s commonsense, 








Night, Voyageurs learn how to load and 


ST. CROIX VOYAGEURS 


Wilderness Canoe Cruises 


Through the North Woods of Maine 


LINWOOD L. DWELLEY 
6 Summit St., Auburn, Me. 


In Canvas by Day—Under Canvas by 








“IT DOES HAPPEN HERE” 


is a free booklet C which relates the 


INSIDE STORY 


about the Shelburne, N. H. 
PHILBROOK FARM INN 


Where the ——_ “=F has been out and the 
welcome mat brushed continuously 365 days 
a year since 1861 or four generations. 


Irresistible Sees. “pqpenial. Interesting 
ristian Guests... All S . Exertions 
and Relaxations .. . Lavis White Mountain 
and Androscoggin Valley NER 
BOOKLET C is 


STARTLINGLY DIFFERENT 











WHITNDS « 


A Charming informal Inn 

high inthe White Mouitans, 

Please Write for booklet to 
MR. MRS. HV WHITINEY, JACKSON ACH. 

















handle a canoe under all conditions 
Woodscraft, provisioning for a Wilderness 
trip, camp cooking, stalking wild game 
fly-fishing and self reliance, are but a 
few of the things learned 

Three weeks on the Allagash and three 
weeks on the St. John River along the 
Canadian Border 

The party is limited to a small and 
select group of ten boys from each of 
whom we require a character reference 
Mention YANKEE 
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Thrill to views from rugged 


mountain peaks... Explore mys- 
tic caverns with fantastic rock 
formations... Sit by leaping 
streams in shaded woodlands . . 
Or loaf in the sun on a sandy 


beach. 


A thousand new horizons await 


you in New Hampshire! 


Let our illustrated vacation book- 
let be your guide. A copy is yours 


for the asking. 


STATE PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT COMM 
\ 103 Capitol St.. Concord, N 


Send me your /ree illustrated va 
cation booklet! 
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Th evene of New England Music will 
be interested to know that the National So- 
ciety of New England Women will present 
its Honor Award Medal to Dr. Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley for composing his “New Eng- 
land Symphony.” Dr. Kelley, dean of Amer- 
ican composers, is a descendant of Governor 
Bradford who came over on the Mayflower. 
The symphony is based on the records kept 
by Governor Bradford with the theme of 
duty running through it with bird notes, In- 
dian songs and Puritan psalm tunes. The 
premier performance of the symphony was 
given at a summer festival at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel in Norfolk, 
Conn., with Dr. Kelley conducting and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra playing. 

Dr. Kelley’s best known work is his 
oratorio, “The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Other 
works include the orchestral suite, “Aladdin,” 
based on the music of San Francisco’s China- 


town; “Alice in Wonderland” and “The 
Gulliver Symphony” based on Gulliver’s 
Travels. 


The medal designed and executed by the 
Medallic Art Company of New York depicts 
the landing of the pilgrims from the May- 
flower, with a New England woman in the 
foreground and Massasoit standing at the 
edge of the forest. The medals are pre- 
sented by the National Society to distin- 
guished persons in recognition of their ser- 
vices in furthering American ideals. The 
individual Colonies present medals to their 
members for faithful service, and to school 
and college students to stimulate interest in 
the development of character, leadership 
and love of New England principles, or for 
essays on patriotic or historical subjects. 

Spring Meetings 

The Washington Hotel in the Nation’s 
Capital has been chosen for the spring meet- 
ing of the national board of management and 
Mrs. George L. Palmer, organizing president 
of Phyllis Lyman Colony and former 
registrar general of the National Society, is 
general chairman of the Conference to be 
held at the Washington Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., April 9th. 
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by Dorothy W. Taylor 


regional conference on April 9th, with the 
Phyllis Lyman Colony as hostess. Mrs. 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart of Cincinnati, pres- 
ident general of the National Society, will 
preside. Mrs George L. Palmer, organizing 
president of Phyllis Lyman Colony and past 
registrar general of the National Society, 
is chairman of arrangements. 

The main address will be given by the 
Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., of George- 
town University, an able speaker on subjects 
promoting good Americanism. A _ musical 
program will be presented under the direction 
of Mrs. Claughton West, chairman of music 
for Phyllis Lyman Colony. Other members 
of the Colony on the Conference committee 
are: Mrs. Roy C. Bowker, president, in 
charge of hostesses assisted by Mrs. A. Y. 
Casanova, Jr.; Mrs. George E. McCann, 
director general of the National Society, 
luncheon reservations; Mrs. Otto Hammer- 
lund, past president of the Colony, and Mrs. 
Harriet Vaughn Rigdon. 

Guests of honor at the luncheon will be 
the national heads of many patriotic societies 
which will be holding annual meetings in 
Washington at about the same time. An 
attractive feature of the conference will be 
sight-seeing trips to places of interest. 


Better Films Committee 


Mrs. John Foster McMillan of Elizabeth, 
N. J., eastern chairman of Better Films, 
reports on the following films :— 


“The Great Commandment” (20th 
Century-Fox) with John Beal, Albert 
Dekker, Maurice Moscovich, Marjorie 
Cooley. An outstanding production drama- 


tizing the incidents in a Judean village in 
the year 30 A. D. It is filmed with a 
careful regard for divergent religious be- 
liefs. If it has public support, encouragement 
will be given to filming other stories from 
Bible literature. 

“Santa Fe Trail” (Warner Bros.) with 
Errol Flynn, Raymond Massey, Olivia de 
Haviland, Ronald Reagan, Alan Hale. 
Raymond Massey, as John Brown, gives an 
oustanding performance in a powerful semi- 
historical melodrama of pre-civil war days. 

“Flight Command” (MGM) with Robert 
Taylor, Ruth Hussey, Walter Pidgeon. A 
splendid aviation picture showing the work 
of the Navy as part of the defense program. 

“Go West” (MGM) with Groucho, Chico, 
Harpo Marx, John Carroll, Diana Lewis, 
Walter Woolf King. A burlesque on the 
western thriller with the Marx Brothers at 
their best. 

“The Philadelphia Story” (MGM) with 
Katharine Hepburn, Cary Grant, James 
Stewart, Ruth Hussey, John Howard, Vir- 
ginia Weidler. Based on Philip Barry’s 
play and interpreted by a brilliant cast. 

“Hudson's Bay” (20th Century-Fox) with 
Paul Muni, Gene Tierney, Virginia Field, 
Vincent Price, Nigel Bruce. Historical 
drama, with splendid music, depicting beauti- 
ful scenes of the Canadian wilds. Paul 
Muni gives a notable performance. 


Members’ Activities 


Mrs. Flynn Guernsey Austin of Highgate, 
Vt., Colony is organizing president of the 
Past National Officers’ Association and state 


NEWS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


regent of the Vermont Society Daughters of 
the American Colonists and a member of 
the Vermont Sesquicentennial Committee. 
She is the organizing president of the 
Vermont D.A.R. Regents’ Association and 
historian of the Vermont Society of Colonial 
Dames. She has served as state president 
of the U. S. Daughters of 1812 Society, and 
as historian of the Society of Founders and 
Patriots of America. She is the author of 
the benediction of the National Society of 
New England Women. 

Mrs. Curtis T. Wolford, president of 
Grand Rapids Colony, has recently had 
published in pamphlet form an article 
entitled, “The Huguenots as Psalm Singers.” 

Mrs. C. W. Twining, Sr., past president 
of Portland, Ore., Colony, under the name 
of Frances Twining edits the Garden Column 
in the Oregonian. She is the author of the 
book Bird Watching in the West as well 
as garden articles in numerous magazines. 

Mrs. Jean F. P. Des Garennes, a member 
of Suffolk County, Long Island Colony, is 
regent of Ketewamoke Chapter D.A.R. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COLONIES 


The anniversary of the battles of Lexing- 
ton and Concord will be appropriately 
celebrated by Rochester, N. Y. Colony on 
April 19th when it will present a pageant, 
“An Album of New England Women”. 
Priscilla, wife of John Alden, will appear 
with Abigail Adams, first mistress of the 
White House. The field of literature will be 
represented by Mercy Warren, historian; 
Emily Dickinson, poet; Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, novelist and Louisa May Alcott, 
author. From the operatic and theatrical 
world will be Madame Nordica and Char- 
lotte Cushman. Other noted women will 
include Anne Hutchinson, modern woman 
of old New England; Lucretia Mott, pioneer 
suffrage worker; Maria Mitchell, astrono- 
mer, and Mary Lyon, founder of Mt. 
Holyoke College. In view of the times, no 
woman will receive greater applause than 
the last one on the program—Clara Barton, 
organizer of the Red Cross. Mrs. Franklin 
S. Glover is directing the program. Mrs. 
George Howard, former first vice-president 
general of the National Society, will be 
hostess. 

Mrs. Howard has organized a unit of 
Friends of Children, Inc., in Rochester which 


*has forwarded fifty cartons of clothing to 


British children. Mrs. Joseph E. Goodbar, 
a member of the New York City Colony, 
is executive secretary of Friends of Children 
whose motto is “Whatever you give, helps 
some child to live.” This very young 
American organization, less than a year old, 
within three months of starting had sent 
tons of clothing to Great Britain and had 
received the cooperation of committees in 
twenty-five states. 

Mrs. James M. Fleming of Gates Mill, 
Ohio, National Chairman of Preservation 
of Historical Places, was a recent speaker 
at meetings of the Monrovia and Glendale, 
Cal. Colonies. Mrs. Fleming is compiling 
a volume of historical sketches, “Cross 
Country Trails.” Mrs. Frances Gynan of 
Glendale Colony has contributed to the 
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volume a history of the “Old Adobe.” Other 
papers contributed by the California Colonies 
include: “The Old Mill at San Marino”; 
“San Gabriel Mission” and “The Presidio, 
San Diego”. 

Members of Plymouth Rock Colony of 
Pasadena are looking forward to an address, 
April 9th, by Mr. Arthur J. Wingard on 
“Wayward Youth-Probation Solves a 
Problem.” Mr. Wingard is ably qualified 
to discuss this subject as he is a member 
of the Los Angeles County Probation 
Department. Glendale Colony is arranging 
a program of “Old New England Music” 
for its April meeting under the direction of 
Mrs. Edna Levy, concert mistress of the 
Glendale Community Symphony Orchestra. 

San Diego Colony will have an unusual 
program, April 7th, when Mrs. Bell Benchley 
of the San Diego Zoo and author of A 
Man Made Jungle, will speak on “A Day 
at the Zoo.” 

UTICA, N. Y., COLONY will actively 
help along a better Navy by presenting a 
prize to a cadet, at the New York Merchant 
Marine Academy, who excels in navigation. 
A member of the senior class recently 
addressed the Colony when special guests 
included those interested in educational op- 
portunities for boys. 

Congratulations are extended to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Colony which is celebrating its 
tenth birthday in April. The Colony has 
presented Mrs. S. Olive Robinson, its 
organizing president, with the honor award 
medal of the National Society. 

The study of New England Arts and 
Crafts is proving one of the most popular 
subjects for Colony programs. Glens Falls, 
N. Y., Colony recently heard its Arts and 
Crafts Chairman, Miss Clara Martin, speak 
on the art of spinning and weaving. Her 
talk was illustrated with an exhibit of old 
coverlets, looms and spinning wheels. Three 
women from West Fort Ann, expert quilt 
makers, explained their art and showed an 
odd quilt having small houses worked in 
various colors. Miss Martin, industrial arts 
teacher of the Glens Falls High School, is a 
member of a national committee preparing 
an Industrial Arts Bulletin for high 
schools. Rockford, Ill., Colony is planning 
an exhibit for April 21st. Antique collectors 
of Wyckoff, N. J., Colony have a treat in 
store for them when Mrs. H. D. McGrayne, 
founder of the Colony, speaks on “Heir- 
looms,” April 17th. 

A meeting which fairly smacked of “down 
east” was the baked beans and brown bread 
luncheon of Portland, Ore., Colony followed 
by a program, “From New England Kitchens 
to New England Churches.” To further 
tempt the appetite, Mrs. Robert E. Merrick, 
president of the Colony, reveiwed The 
Yankee Cook Book by Imogene Wolcott. 

PASSAIC, N. J.. COLONY members 
will be arranging New England summer trips 
after they hear a paper, April 18th, on 
“Historic Taverns of New England” by Mrs. 
Francis O. Collas of Suffolk County, Long 
Island Colony. Members of Cleveland 
Colony will also long for the picturesque 
setting of Cape Cod when Mrs. Linton A. 
Hamilton speaks on “Cape Cod Reminis- 
cences” on April 2nd. Two other Colonies 
have travel talks arranged of places remote 
from New England. Albany, N. Y., Colony 
has a talk on “Mexico” by Mrs. William R. 
Bleecker scheduled for April 24th, and Dr. 
Robert D. Gregg will speak on “Our Grow- 


ing Interest in the Caribbean” before 
Pittsburgh Colony, April 14th. 

New England history will have a prom- 
inent place on several programs. Westfield, 
N. J., Colony on April 2nd, will hear Mrs. 
Archibald Forman speak on “Vermont—The 
Green Mountain State.” Syracuse, N. Y., 
Colony is arranging for a talk on “Con- 
necticut” by Mrs. Edward D. Vinal for 
April 10th. Across the continent, at a meet- 
ing of Pasadena Colony, April 18th, “Rhode 
Island” will be the topic of a paper by Mrs. 
Edwin W. Shore. A program on “Colleges 
of New England” will be presented by Mrs. 
Roscoe L. West at a meeting of Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., Colony on April 11th. Hartford 
Colony, on April 2nd, will have an illustrated 
lecture on “Whittierland” by Dr. Howard A. 
Corey. 

Mrs. Samuel E. Bassett of Rochester, 
N. Y., a director general of the National 
Society, has presented the Sarah Ba:sett 
White Colony of her city with a gave! made 
from wood from Plymouth, Mass. It 1s a 
fitting gift for this Colony which bears the 
name of the wife of Peregrine White, the 
first child born in Plymouth after the ar- 
rival of the Mayflower. 


April Dates of Other Colonies 


lst—The Oranges, N. J., Papers on “Fa- 
mous New England Women.” 

2nd—Detroit—Welfare Sewing. 

7th—Elizabeth, N. J., Talk, “Early 
Settlers of New Jersey.” 

9th—Scranton, Pa., Red Cross Work. 

15th—Rutherford, N. J., Talk, “County 
Social Welfare.” 

17th—Davenport, Iowa, Paper, “Child 
Life in Colonial Days.” 

21st — Lancaster, Pa., 
Churches.” 

22nd—Sarah Bassett White 
Rochester—Fashion Talk. 

24th—New York City, Guest Day. 

24th—T oledo— Musical. 

28th—Bronxville, N. Y., Talk—‘“Buttons 
and Babies.” 


Paper — “Old 


Colony, 


Mrs. George E. McCann, a director general 
of the National Society and a past president 
of Phyllis Lyman Colony, serving on the 


Washington Conference Committee for 
April 9th. 
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Here's Charles Howard 


nine years old, of Dracut, Mass. He's 
YANKEE’S youngest contributor. Charles 
wrote on the back of this photo when he 
sent it to us: “This my picture. I have a 
dog. I hope I get the birds.” He did—a 
set of Audubon bird cards, prize of the 
month for the best silhouette of a public 
figure (see Children’s Page). 


**s &* * * 
A BOY’S NEED 
by Herpert CLARK JOHNSON 


A boy should have an open fireplace 

To sit beside, a place to warm his feet 

And have the peace of firelight on his 
face. 


A boy should know the songs that 
woodworms sing 

In burning logs in winter time, as well 

As those of robins on the boughs in 
spring. 


Aside from these a hearth, like a 
meadow’s stream, 

Has a strange old way of making boys 
sit down 

And dream of being men—and boys 
should dream. 


see ee & © 
MAPLE SUGAR 
by Joun MEEK 


Some think Vermont can be distilled 
In flowing sap, that buckets filled 
For sugaring off are more or less 
Expressive of her inwardness, 
Indicative of strength of heart, 

At least the deep and sweetest part. 
Whether this be true or not, 

There is much to ponder in the thought. 
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Horses and Airplanes (above) 

have figured in the life of Dr. A. B. 
Hagerthy of Ashland, Maine, who came to 
the Aroostook lumber region 35 years ago. 
To drive 167 miles in a pung with the ther- 
mometer at 35 below was part of the week’s 
work. His clothes froze, his hands were 
paralyzed but his courage never failed. He 
delivered babies, removed appendices, am- 
putated legs, gave blood transfusions and 
lived always in the midst of the sound of the 
axe, the crash of the falling tree, the roar 
of the river and the whine of the saw. Now 
he travels by car or plane. Doctors have an 
easier time today, he says, but he'd like to 
live his life over. The snap shows him with 
a young friend—he has so many friends it’s 
impossible to get a picture without one. 








Most Dangerous Career in the World 

is exploration, says Dr. James L. Clark of 
Providence, R. I. His job is studying and 
mounting wild animals. “Are you alive?” 
children ask of the bears and boa constrictors 
at the Museum of Natural History in New 
York. They look alive because Dr. Clark 
(Director of Arts, Preparation and In- 
stallation) knows how to make them look 
alive. He has hunted caribou in Alaska and 
elephants in Africa. He was one of the first 
men to take motion pictures in the jungle and 
he has been captured by wild Mongols in 
Asia. Dr. Clark was educated in the 
Providence public schools and the Rhode 
Island School of Design and considers ex- 
ploration not only the most hazardous but 
the most fascinating life a man can lead. 
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| SIX SMART 


YANKS 


Born at Sea (right) 
on the little bark Charlotte A. Littlefield, 
Joanna Carver Colcord, after many roving 
years, has come to anchor in Rockefeller 
Centre, New York, where she is director of 
the Charity Organization Department of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The Charlotte A. 
had papers from Searsport, Maine, so Miss 
Colcord considers herself a native of Maine 
and has her summer home there. She spent 
her childhood at sea and her diploma—from 
the Searsport High School—was mailed to 
her in Hong Kong. She is a graduate of 
the University of Maine and the N. Y. 
School of Philanthropy. Her hobby is col- 
lecting sea chanties. One of the many things 
she can be-proud of is that her brother, 
Lincoln Colcord, wrote the Stein Song for 
the U. of M. 


A Million Chicks 

out of twelve hens is the feat performed 
(over a period of twenty years) by “Bob” 
Thurrell of Wolfeboro, N. H. Mr. Thurrell 
runs Cotton Mountain Farm one of the 
largest poultry establishments in the Granite 


State. He has been interested in developing 
the “New Hampshires” breed which, any 
N. H. man will tell you, makes a “Rhode 


Island Red look like a duck. Mr. Thurrell 
is past president of half a dozen organiza- 
tions including the N. H. Poultry Growers 
Association, the N. H. Club of America and 
the Alumni Association of the University of 
Maine. He has four sons, the eldest of whom, 
Bob, Jr., won the Harvard contract tourna- 
ment last winter which made his father 
proud. 
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The Moxie Man (left) 

is Frank M. Archer, president of the Moxie 
Company. He has always lived in Boston- 

was born there, educated there (Noble & 
Greenough, Suffolk Law) and works there 
Aside from his major interest in Moxie he 
likes golf, fishing and the Boston Athletic 
Association of which he has been president 
In these days of the doldrums Mr. Archer 
is perhaps the only living optimist. He says 
blithely that general business conditions are 
definitely on the up-trend and if it were not 
for the war we should have 
similar to 1929. 


prosperity 





Uncle Dave 
had the laugh on the government An act 


requiring postmasters to retire at seventy 
forced David N. Gaines, East Hartland, out 
of office but he was already 85 years old 
Aside from having been postmaster for 35 
years Uncle Dave has served two terms 
the General Assembly, is credited with bring 
ing electric light and telephone services t 
East Hartland and has headed many local 
committees. He says he doesn’t know why 
they made him chairman of the Board 
Education because he only went to the 
red school house one day and that day th 
teacher was absent 
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THE NOTTINGVALE 
STEAMROLLER 


(Continued from Page 16) 





And then when they reached Bill 
Willy’s house, the road started on a 
down grade which runs that way a 
good half mile to the bridge. The 
minute Mac hit that down grade he 
began to pick up speed, and the way he 
gained on Archie you could see that he 
was going to pass him before he got to 
the bridge. In just a short time he 
was within fifty yards of catching up to 
Old Gerty. Archie’s gang wasn’t 
hollering so much now; even Sam 
Rundlett was looking worried. 

“What about it, Archie?” he yelled 
up at him. “Can you still beat him?” 

Archie nodded. Sweat was running 
off his face and down onto his shirt. 
He was so busy trying to keep Old 
Gerty in the road and work the injector 
at the same time that he didn’t have 
time to talk. The injector is the thing 
that puts water into the boiler when it 
needs it. And you could see from just 
walking alongside Gerty that she 
needed water all right because there 
wasn’t a drop showing in the glass. 
Archie worked at it frantically for a 
minute or two and then gave it up. He 
hit the boiler a smart slap with his 
hand and flung his cap over the steam 
gauge. He peered down at the gang 
beside the roller. 

“Let her blow, 
croaked. 

The steam crowd let out a cry and 
sidled away expecting any second to see 
her go straight up in the air; but when 
they looked back and saw Mac coming 
up, they surged in again, yelling and 
waving their arms. Mac’s gang was 
so close now that they were swarming 
all around the two rollers. Just about 
a hundred yards this side of the river 
the road levels off somewhat to meet 
the bridge which is built pretty high 
above the water. When they hit that 
stretch, Mac’s front roller was just 
crawling up even with Archie’s massive 
left hind wheel, and he was gaining a 
yard about every half minute. 

All the time Mac was jiggling 
around in his seat and fiddling with the 
gadgets on the metal dashboard, look- 
ing up every once in a while to grin at 
Archie. And every few seconds he’d 
let out a whoop and swear to himself. 

“Come on, you greasy, black 
baboon !” he'd yell ; “get going before I 
slap the cylinders out of you!” 


golramit!” he 


With fifty yards left to go, the 
steam bunch and the gasoline gang all 
ran ahead to the other side of the 
bridge so’s to be there to see who got 
there first. Everybody was feeling good 
again. They were slapping themselves 
and each other and laughing so hard 
that they could hardly move, watching 
those two rollers coming down the last 
twenty-five yards. 

The rollers were rumbling and roar- 
ing along side by side when they came 
onto that place just before the bridge 
where the road narrows down for the 
approach. They looked just like a big 
and a little drunk lurching down the 
street, hoping that somebody would 
give them a scrap. Gerty would sway 
over toward Mac and then catch her- 
self and veer off toward the edge of the 
road. 

Sam Rundlett was pounding his fists 
together and calling out: 

“Look out, Archie, he’s got you. 
Take her out of low.” And just as he 
finished yelling that advice at Archie, 
his jaw dropped open in amazement, 
and he stood staring speechless at 
Mac’s gas buggy. Everybody else 
did, too, because the gas roller had 
come to a stop just in front of the 
bridge, and Mac and his roller sort of 
sat there panting and gasping, unabie 
to crawl any further. There was steam 
spouting out of the radiator and a 
cloud of smoke was drifting up out of 
the place where the engine had been 
roaring just a second before. Mac 
gazed miserably after the rumbling, 
hissing, victorious Gerty, pounding 
across the bridge. The gasoline gang 
surrounded Mac, everybody babbling 
at once and asking in a kind of despair, 
“What the hell happened?” And Mac 
was explaining in a croaking voice: 

“She got so hot she froze, damn 
her!” 

But the gasoline bunch were good 
sports and whacked Mac on the back 
and said it was the best golrammed race 
they’d had in Nottingvale for a long 
time ; so what the hell. Then suddenly 
they heard Sam Rundlett : 

“Jump, Archie; your steering chain’s 
broke.” And then Archie was making 
a beautiful curve in the air out of 
his cab and falling like a shooting 
star toward the pavement. Even be- 
fore he could pick himself up, Gerty’s 
big front roller had turned to the right 
and was making for the railing. But 
Old Gerty was faithful to Archie to the 
last. She wobbled and staggered 


across the bridge before she plunged 
(Concluded on Page 38) 











Rumford Riddles 





> Why does Lottie Loring 
lock the cupboard? 











BECAUSE it contains her indispensable RUM- 
FORD Baking Powder .. . the all-phosphate, 
double-acting baking powder that contains no 
alum — never leaves a bitter taste. BECAUSE 
in any good recipe she can use RUMFORD in 
the amount the directions give. No figuring out 
special rules and quantities for special types 
of powder. FREE — Send for NEW booklet 
containing dozens of bright ideas to improve 
your baking. Address: RUMFORD BAKING 
POWDER, Box 16K, Rumford, Rhode Island. 


* Manufactured in New England since 1859 * 








Provides more heat and all the 
cheer of an open fireplace. 
SEND FOR CATALOG Y 
Portland Stove Foundry Co. Portland, Maine 
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DELICIOUS - DELECTABLE 
MAINE 
SWEET CORN 
The choicest selection packed garden 
fresh. Your choice of whole kernel, On 
the Cob, Cream Style, or Corn Hearts. 
Insist on Baxter's Finest 
If your grocer hasn't them order by 
mall from Carleton R. Mills, Box M 
Fryeburg, Me. Price list on request. 


H. C. 1. C. BAXTER & BRO. Brunswick, Me. 





























China, Java, Ceylon varieties 





blended. incomparable flavor! 
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INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 





IN THE BERKSHIRE FOOTHILLS 


THE WELDON | 


(Fireproof) 


You'd be surprised how mice it is here at 
this time of year. There's a tang, a freshness, 
an invigoration in the air. Here you may 
plan daily hikes along some woodland trails, 
@ gorgeous mountain drive, a round of golf, 
a tennis match, or an outdoor campfire picnic, 
all calculated to send you back to the city 
rested and with a vim for work. Very low 
spring rates now prevail at this famous New 
England hosteiry. 


Send for picture booklet. 


Address J. Tennyson Seller, Prop. 
Weldon Hotel, Greenfield, Mass. 


























Grace Des Champs 


Miss Ruth C. Crooker of Westboro, 


is Massachusetts’ crack woman shot. 
She can hit a bull’s eye at 200 yards 
and farther, captured the junior rifle 
championship of the state when she 
was 16 and since then has corralled 
28 gold and silver medals, in addition 
to other awards, in competition with 
marksmen throughout New England. 
She learned her technique from her 
father, a crack shot. 

Ruth is 19 and hopes to get a job as 
professional arms tester for a manu- 
facturer of arms. In the National 
Rifle Association, she has the title of 
“distinguished expert.” 














THE BLACK HORSE INN 
Hingham, Mass. 


Built 1690 


Come for a meal, a night, or a week. Out- 
standing food and service Rooms with 
private bath. Charming gardens in early 
American surroundings Eighteen miles 
South of Boston on the way to Plymouth 
and Cape Cod. Folder and rates on request 


Season: May 15—October 15 














Visit NORTHFIELD, VERMONT 


Room at THE GUEST HOUSE 
Tel. Northfield 181 - 2 Prudence $. Mayo 


Dine at THE LITTLE HOUSE 
Tel. Northfield 227 - Edith J. Hodgdon 


A Yankee Exchange Combination! 

















PETERSHAM, MASS. 
A small, charming guest house in mid-Massachusetts 
hills, with quiet, restful atmosphere. Thoughtfully 
planned meals, generously served. Spacious living 
rooms, library, private baths. 
Open All Winter 
Pet. 115 


Rates Upon Application 
RUTH PARKHURST, Manager 




















ELM LODGE 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Homelike Guest House. Comfortable 
Home-cooked food-—best the 
market can afford. Centrally located. 


Write for rates and information. 


rooms. 
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DIME NOVELS 


(Continued from Page 19) 





The principal reason why authori- 
tative fixed values cannot be assigned 
to dime novels is the fact that they were 
printed by the carload, and a novel 
that is seemingly scarce today may be 
unearthed tomorrow by the score. The 
earlier smaller forms are much scarcer 
than the later colored kinds, therefore 
are worth more, as a general rule. 
Prices paid for “black and whites” in 
good condition vary from 15¢ to $3.00 
as a general thing, but they bring the 
high prices in small selected lots, only. 
Prices, generally, for the “colored 
covers” in good condition vary from 
3c to $2.50, but the average is from 
10c to 35c, and less for second and 
third class lots. 

Some day we may see a real 
authoritative book on dime novels, 
bibliography, values, and all. In fact 
such a book, at least in respect to the 
Beadles bibliography, is already under 
way, being compiled by a university 
professor who is well qualified for his 
task. No list of values can _ be 
authoritative, however, until the days 
of finding dime novels by the trunkful 
are past and gone, and since they have 
not been out of print more than a few 
decades, there are still many tucked 
away. 





THE NOTTINGVALE 
STEAMROLLER 


(Continued from Page 37) 





with a final, heroic hiss over the 
embankment. As she hit, her boiler 
went up in the air with a kind of a sigh 
of relief that the whole thing was over 
and floated lazily for an instant in 
midair before dropping with a spash 
into the river. 

Then when everybody had got their 
jaws snapped back together again, they 
all started in talking and laughing and 
paying off debts, and Archie and Mac 
were shaking hands and grinning at 
each other. 

“Well, Mac,” said Archie, “I guess 
you’ve sold your roller.” And above 
the joshing and kidding that was going 
on all around them, you could hear Mac 
saying : 

“We'll get some water in this thing 
after it cools down a bit, and I'll show 
you how to run it on the way back to 
town.” 

*_*s ee e& * * 
“Our” Town is Divided 
into several little hamlets occupied by neigh- 
borly people, and so, when a person passes 
away, it is a proper community matter for 
everyone to attend the funeral services. 

On one of these occasions a man by the 
name of “Smith”’—now this is a true story, 
believe it or not—was not present. The next 
day one of his neighbors said to him, “I didn’t 
see you at the funeral yesterday, Mr. 
Smith ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Smith, “I don’t like to 
go to funerals much, unless they are my own 
folks.” 





SWOPS FOR CASH 


What do you offer for two dozen _ kinder 
garten chairs, practically new? ACS50( 














I am giving up golf and will sell (size 40) 3 pairs 
linen knickers at 50c; 2 pairs fine wool knickers 
(worn only once) at $1.50; 4 pairs fancy stockings 
at 15c. Send $4.95 for all, and I will throw in free 
polo shirt; 2 short coats; cap; 1 pair shoes. ACS501. 

New hand crocheted bedspreads. One popcorn pat 
tern, one all filet. Now making ecru tablecloth. Will 
make to desired size. Articles made in clean home 
Reasonable. AC502. 

1 have a 5 room cottage on Quisset Harbor in 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, screened front and hack 
porches, considerable lawn to loll on under shade 
trees, town water, electric lights, bath, skiff to use 
with dock to land it at, and clams to be dug almost 
in front yard. Cottage is furnished except for silver 
and bed clothing, not elegant but adequate. A good 
quiet place available from May 1 to October 1. Oh, 
yes, and the best water to swim in you can find 
anywhere. AC503. aS 

Concord stage coaches are unusual and are be 
coming scarce. Inquire about mine. The price is 
reasonable. AC504. 

Puppies, the ideal gift for any and every occasion 

the only love money can buy! Write me for prices 
on A. K. C. registered, pedigreed Cocker Spaniels 
or Wirehaired Terriers. Will ship anywhere. All 
letters answered. AC505._ 




















Foursquare 

Wonder why some early Yankee houses 
are still substantial and foursquare? Per- 
haps it was due to the practise of many 
builders. The foundations were allowed to 
“stand through frosts of several successive 
winters, so that they might be well settled” 
before the framing of the upper part of the 
building was started. 
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ROBIN RED VEST 
by Arthur W. Bell 


Head cocked aside, he turns an ear 
To writhings audible to him 

In better attitude to hear 

The turning worms in caverns dim, 
Whose dark profundities engage 
The brain of this earth-minded sage. 





Well braced as for a mighty tug 
With planted toes he takes his stand 
And draws from its retreat a bug 

Or succulent elastic band, 

A tidbit which he gobbles raw 

With equally elastic maw. 











Across the lawn, still damp with dew 
He diligently probes the sward 

With halts and starts on every clue, 
A buried treasure his reward ; 

His fair round belly, well defined, 
With early worm is richly lined. 





Above is the winning drawing in YAN- 
KEE’S silhouette contest, announced in the 
February issue. It was submitted by Charles 
Howard of Dracut, Massachusetts (see page 
35). 

YANKEE will pay one dollar for the best 
drawing of “Spring Comes to the Wood 
Folk” received at this office, Dublin, N. H,, 
before April 18th. Drawings must be in 
black ink and be four and a half inches 
wide by five inches high, or larger if you 
prefer, but in these proportions. 

Address drawings in care of the Editor, 
Children’s Page, Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 
The decision of the judges will be final and 
YANKEE cannot accept responsibility for 
return of drawings. 


Onnie Saari 





























A chair placed outside the front door in 
17th century New England meant that the 


family was eating a meal. It was a gentle 
hint that a visitor should occupy the chair 
until the meal was finished and the family 
was ready to receive callers. Unless he came 
upon important business the visitor usually 
waited outside, for it was a distinct social 
error to ignore this custom. The reason was 
not lack of hospitality toward uninvited 
guests at mealtime but, rather, the hard 
struggle to obtain enough food for the 
family. 
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SWOPPER’S COLUMN 


(Continued from Inside Cover) 





Have a gas mask in good condition which I would 
like to swop for a banjo or guitar in good condition. 
A5422 

Martha Washington oak desk; also Plant Pot Fe 
squares, enough to make spreads for twin beds. Will 
swop for rugs, prefer a or hooked, but will 
consider other styles. A5426 

Two lots of land in Northport, Maine, 25 and 30 
acres, good hunting-——moose, deer, fox and birds; 
also good fishing—fresh and salt water. What will 
you trade for this land. A5427. 

Have portable blacksmith forge in perfect con- 
dition; Lynn range, burners cr Want 
mechanics’ tools, vice or anvil. A54: 

How about a small two or eres horsepower 
garden tractor? In exchange I will give you two 
goats, one a Saanen, the other a Toggenburg; or 
will do painting. A5439 

Baseball fans! I have a baseball autographed by 
about every important player in the game. I'll 
swop it for a male puppy. A5448. 

Have early Victor hand crank movie camera, 
16 mm, f 3.5 lens. Takes corker movies. Always 
wanted a cuckoo clock; or pair of 7% ft. skis. 
A5449. 

Sterling silver gravy ladle and cream spoon; 
perennial plants and shrubs—for different roots and 
bulbs. Spring’s almost here! A5450. 

Wanted: Brass bugles or hunting horns. They 
need not be playable or in a eee condition. Who 
wants dinner set of eri-gold plated knives, 
forks, dessert spoons, ond | so forth? A5451. 

Have 5 ton good upland stock hay; 10 bushels 
yellow turnips; oil burner kitchen range; thorough- 
bred police puppies; and 2 double iron beds with 

mattresses. Will swop for hens; turkeys; pigeons; 
guns; revolvers; and hounds; or good used car; 
truck or two-wheel trailer. A5459. 

Craftsmen—4-inch sander, disk, belt and mitre, 
almost new. What have you? A5474. 

Have a pair of brand new size 8 hip length 
fishing boots. Will trade for what have you A5472 

Have you an outboard motor; 22 target pistol; or 
rifle—in swop for 38 cal. Winchester (16 shot); 
4x5 camera; or 4 battery radios with plenty of 
tubes? A5479 

Who will swop a 12’ x 12’ tent with four cots for 
an Apollo player piano in good condition, and also a 
Victor cabinet victrola? A5481. 


Have complete equipment for raising mink, 
including two large houses, catching cages, breeding 
cages, large refrigerator, two grinders, drinking 
cups, feeders, and so forth. Would like to swop for 
camps in good hunting country in Maine, New 
Hampshire or Vermont; or what have you, 
preferably real estate. A5493. 

Pool table, 3% ft. by 6 ft. with cues, balls and 
racks. Will swop for canoe or rowboat. A5496. 

Will swop between 100 and 200 new plant pots, 
all sizes; for a wooden trellis, archway style, do not 
care what size it is. A5497. 





















































Will swop one-seated sleigh for wooden bureau or 
m. bed. A5501. 


Have about 800 square feet slate shingles in good 
condition. Would accept any reasonable offer 


A5505 

Who wants to be a taxidermist? Have 75 pairs 
of assorted glass eyes; taxidermy course di 20 
lessons; and about everything you would need in the 

way of all kinds of supplies and equipment. Want 
wood working tools; turning Jathe; jig saw; electric 
motor; small gas motor; good typewriter; accordion; 
men’s gold pocket watch, men’s diamond ring; or 
what? A5511 

Eighteen year old girl who has always lived in 
the same small town in Maine would like to broaden 
her outlook by corresponding with someone of the 
opposite sex. A5528 


Will swop all-steel interurban street car. I want 
a trailer large enough to accommodate at least two 
people, or what? A5545. 

Will swop unset cameo showing white raised 
figure on a pink background (size 1” x %” oval); 
for a gallon of honest-to-God maple syrup from 
Vermont. A5550. 


Will swop Southern New Hampshire land covered 
with second growth for electrical equipment. A5551. 


Have tatted tablecloth 54 x 54. What have you? 
A5552 


Will swop 4 ft. snowshoes and harness; 8% ft. 
Northland skis; single shot Winchester .22 rifle; 
bound collection of Leslies Weekly (1901-1902); 
1 volume of Colliers Weekly (1903); 4 volumes 
“The Life and Times of Washington,’ Schroder- 
Lossing; 2 volumes The Gibson Book (Gibson girls), 
1903. I offer any or all of these items for an ex- 
pensive make § mm. movie projector. Must be in 
perfect operating aa. Am also interested in 
a_good editer. A5553. 





























An old aig eed ams bed in good condition. 
Will exchange for a male singer canary. Also 
crocheted scarf ends to trade for what have you. 
A5554 
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My hobby is collecting miniature antique perfume 
bottles, also unique bottles. Have some old foreign 
coins; also two tin souvenir ash trays—one with 
picture of Theodore Roosevelt, other with picture of 
President McKinley. Have several other small 
things which I will swop for small perfume 
bottles. A5559. 

My only wish is to be a trumpet player, so if you 
have a trumpet to swop, be sure to let me know. 
My swopping list—ice skates; bowling alley game; 
or what do you want? A5560. 

I'll give you new furniture, new rugs, diamond 
ring, or anything for that old tumble-down summer 
shanty of yours. A5579 

Have 8 power binoculars and case; yellow gold 17 
jewel pocket watch; folding Kodak Brownie 3A with 
case. Want a 20 power spotting scope; and type- 
writer in good condition.. A5581. 

Old glass, china, old school books, and so forth; in 
exchange for pieces of light blue Staffordshire dinner 
set, Canova pattern, especially platters. A5589. 

















Will swop the articles listed below for anything 
of equal value—one old railroad lantern, an old 
powder horn, old dinner call bell, professional pool 
equipment—hballs, cues and so forth. Will do any 
kind of piping or steam fitting for anything of 
value. A5590 





Have 100 different match book covers in good 
condition, also a mixture of about 200 foreign 
stamps. Ee best offer takes either one or both of 
these. A559 





Have five Sinloww two 12” x 20” glass over one 
20” x 24”, new. Would like to swop for older type, 
two windows 6 over 6 7” x 9” glass plus 3 windows 
9 over 6 7” x 9” glass, in good condition. A5597. 

High chair, combination baby carriage and stroller, 
and tricycle, all in good condition. Would like 
small sized bread mixer, handmade rugs, auto radio, 
magic lantern slides (not over 1%” wide), or what 
have you? A5606. 

Will swop a split bamboo salmon fishing rod for 
a surf casting rod. A5611. 

I want old wood molding’ planes. To swop for 
them I have a mounted 8 point deer head, three 
legged skillets, old U. S. stamps, iron kettles, fire- 
place tongs, early magazines and ks and many 
other small old things. A5616. 

Electric kitchen clock (nearly new); ig saw 
puzzles; accordian; several antique oS... car 
radio, several boxes of new Christmas cards, also 
greeting cards. Will also swop handkerchiefs with 
crocheted edge for novelty salt and pepper shakers. 
Want piano, gas or electric stove; new braided or 
hand woven rugs; portable typewriter; or what have 
you? A5625 

Eight lonely puppies to swop for pullets. A5630. 

Antique dinner bell; real old spoons; small toy 
movie projector; binoculars in fair condition; 
stamps; radio cabinet; chicken brooders, one holds 
50, other holds | 300; boys’ good all leather jacket; 
Gerard’s book “My "Four Years in Germany 604 
page doctor’s book; gladiola bulbs, mixed; ‘small 
three burner oil stove; few old buttons; small 
chemistry set; good black table lamp; wheel barrow; 
electric shaver; child’s roll-top desk without chair. 
Want anything concerning photography; victrola; 
or what? A5631. 

Have a beautiful caracul coat in perfect condition; 
box of over 200 glass marbles; homemade book of 
pressed leaves of flowers that was started by a 
student of botany over 100 years ago; microscope 
with 4 glass slides. Want canned goods—fruit, 
meat and vegetables; also would like some smoked 
meats. A5633 

Fifty egg “Cycle Hatcher.” I'd like 
Persian male kitten or half grown cat. A5645 

I want U. S. stamps, mint, used or blocks. I 
haven’t much to give except time. What can I do 
for you in New York City? Someone must have an 
errand here. A5665. 

If you have behind you an active and intriguing 
past and are ambitious to see your name and 
biography in print and make a few thousand dollars 
in the process, don’t underrate the literary value 
of your life; an experienced and able author has an 
epochal swop for you. A5668. 

Will swop one year’s issues of cooene Magazine, 
1932, twelve issues, for what? A567 

Need parts of any old-fashioned sci heads, 
bodies, legs, arms or whole dolls. jill swop any- 
thing you may need—books, magazines, puzzles, will 
make wool socks or sew anything—aprons, pillows, 
draperies. A5678. 
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Have 2 fencing foils; 6 ft. bow and 10 arrows; 
two 5 ft. canoe paddles; 116 Brownie box camera; 
iunting knife; set of poster paints; Popular Mech- 
anics magazines. Want . ae equipment, 
especially an enlarger a candid camera (35 
mm.); and also "0" © “HO” gauge trains. 
A5211. 

Want a play-pen; high chair; and canvas car seat 
for a baby. Have an electric clock; bridge table; 5 
volumes of Standard American Enc yclopedias ; and 
several books of fiction by different authors. A5221. 

Ski carrier for running board. What have you 
to swop? A5222. 

Will trade patented golf teeing device approved 
by leading professionals, model, papers, and all in- 
formation; for farm boat or trailer. A5255. 

Will swop my services for solving a mystery— 
all I want is the mystery. am a girl 13 years of 
age and have always wanted to be a detective. 
A5270. 

We will swop duplicates of modern novels for old 
valentines, especially the lacy kind. A5289. 

If you will tell me what you make, I will tell 
you how you may dispose of it. 5290. 

If you want 500 unfinished, turned, solid maple 
inch and one-half diameter draw pulls with self 
cutting screws, what do you offer? A5293 





























To swop: Political cartoons cut from seoton. 
Want town histories and genealogies. A5294 





Want large antique picture buttons for — 
satsuma buckle with solid silver back or what do 
you want for your old button box? A5307. 








Have in excellent condition a copy of Gazetteer of 
New York State, published in 1860; also large New 
York State map to go with it. Will swop for buckle 
glass or Currier and Ives prints. A5686. 





Pair of girl's Winchester tubular shoe skates; 
lined, size 10%, black, with ankle straps, worn only 
twice. Will swop for 6% or 7 ft. skis; well bound 
classics or best sellers. Or will swop epitaph verses 
that I have ar jon old tombstones for ones 
that you have. A56' 

Have an oak us? baker button release Morris 
chair. Will swop for outboard motor. Have junior 
roll-top desk and books on electricity. Want any 
kind of gun in good condition. A5691. 








Will swop Corona portable typewriter; violin, bow, 
and case; fife; folding camera; men’s watch; ladies’ 
wrist watch; field glasses; telescope; electric razor; 
carpenters’ tools; books; and so forth. Want relics; 
prints; coins; stamps; autographs; old iron banks; 
paper weights and other items. M5525. 


Set of drafting instruments; Waltham gold 
pocket watch; old ship model, valued at $125—for 
articles of equal value. Am interested in books on 
airplane design; an S. A. E. handbook; or 30-30 
repeating rifle. A5315. 

Have a large size bed with spring, mattress in 
good condition. Would like two twin beds. Also 
have baby carriage; small crib; walker; high chair; 
3 bureaus with mirrors; odd chairs. Would like an 
electric washing machine with pump. A5316. 

Would like to swop letters with some widow like 

myself. Someone intelligent and refined, who might 
like to take short trips with me, or visit me in my 
home. A5330. 


Want Currier and Ives picture Home for Thanks- 
giving. What do you want? A5335. 


Have over 50 pigeons, rollers and racing homers, 
guaranteed performers, also books on same; 125 old 
postcards, colored and views, 1910 or before; new 
BB gun; and much more. Want hunting or fishing 
equipment; or what have you? A5338. 

Would ie to swop 1821 U. S. silver quarter; 2 
silver U. half dollars, dates 1833 and 1834; and 
2 violins in good os. What do you offer in 
gold jewelry. A535 

Will swop a fine Toalection of war medals, Civil 
War type, and others; for what have you? A5352. 


Historic .44 to swop! I have a Colt cap and 


ball revolver that belonged to James Marshall who 
discovered gold, January 24, 1848, at Sutter’s Mill, 


























California. Want a Marlin 22 lever action 
repeater. A5358. 

To swop for, — what have you? Retread tires, 
all sizes. A536 





Would like to swop a beautiful three year old 
oe plant. What will you offer in exchange? 


Almost everyone has old, used decks, and part 
decks of playing cards lying around. My hobby is 
collecting playing card backs. Can use anything in 
good condition other than cards with the usual type 
of bicycle, filigree, blank or “Bee” backs. Also 
want books on magic and kindred subjects. What 
have you, and what do you want? A5369 


Would like an 








Have a cello in good condition. 
Eb saxaphone. A5378. 





Would like to swop some old newspapers (1871); 
also music published 100 years ago; and a lot of old 
books. Will trade for anything. A5393. 


Am interested in antique furniture; eld colored 
glass or sandwich glass; ladder back chairs; hitch- 
cock chairs; and so forth, Who wants some hand- 
painted water colored flower prints, well ny in 
exchange for an antique or glass piece? A539 








Have 6 beverage glasses; 6 water glasses, = the 
willow pattern, never used; school books on 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, accounting, and so forth; 
also 2 wooden dumbbells; 2 iron dumbbells; and a 
beautiful hand crocheted bedspread, cream color, 
pop corn pattern, never used. Would like a wrist 
watch and a vacuum cleaner. A5400. 

Have some attractive windmills made as a hobby 
in our basement workshop, also corner shelves. Will 
swop for braided or hooked rugs. A5401. 
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“TREADWAY 
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A pointer for vacationists desiring 
; DISTINCTIVE CHARM OF ATMOSPHERE 
‘ Excellent Food .*. Delightful Accommodations 
d 
i Enclosing the prison property was a wooden Modern appointments add to comfort at these “Real New England 
“ palisade tipped with iron spikes. This was Inns”, ideally located and abounding in genuine hospitality. Write 
: replaced in 1802 by the present stone wall today for illustrated literature. , 
12 feet high. . 
4 In VERMONT In MASSACHUSETTS In NEW HAMPSHIRE 
= Connecticut’s Newgate Prison MIDDLEBURY INN* THE LORD JEFFERY* WATERVILLE INN 
lo Early in the 18th century (1709), copper Middlebury Amherst Waterville Valley 
1 F was discovered in the western slope of Tal- LONG TRAIL LODGE ASHFIELD HOUSE In FLORI 
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q Belcher of Boston, William Partridge anc es, Ee 4LLAMS INI ero Beac 
in Timothy Woodbridge, Jr., bought the mine. HARTNESS HOU SE® Williamstown 
po i By 1721 slaves were hired along with ex- Springfield IRVING HOUSE In NEW YORK 
a perienced miners from Germany, and opera- DORSET INN Dalton COOPER INN 
* i tions begun. The venture was ill-fated, how- ¥ a . ‘ ; Cooperstown 
- ever, because Great Britain ordered that the Denes roy bt = ERN . 
ny i ore be smelted in England. The prohibitive TRUE TEMPER INN — BARTLETT CARRY 
= cost of shipping was one of the main causes and OLD STONE SHOP ANDOVER INN* “LU 
bs of failure. The mines remained idle until Wallingford Andover Upper Saranac 
“y purchased for a prison in 1773. 
id At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, , : . 
= the mines were used to imprison Tories. It L. C. TREADWAY, Managing Director - Williamstown, Massachusetts 
i : was at this time that the caverns were named “OPEN ALL YEAR. 
2 Newgate, so called after Newgate Prison in 
_ England. teeta t ie : an 
As the war with England progressed, the 
vil y number of prisoners mounted to thirty. 
a Thirty men so desperate that one fully armed a 
- ‘ guard was needed for each man. q AT >» 
ill, After the Revolutionary War part of the in p+ aly York é 
ion town of Simsbury, including Newgate Pris- : . : 
a on, was incorporated under the name of BOOMS WITH BATH = 
ay? Granby. Shortly after, in 1790, Newgate was ox single from 32 y 
old established as a state prison. = = 
ge? Although the mines had no heating system double from $3 F 
o and air-conditioning was unknown, the tem- Reome with renning weter. Single ven $1.50 Eo 
is perature in the mines would remain fairly le trom $2.50 Sait onthe §=6S 
+ . . Two eir- -conditioned “ew 
A comfortable. Surface temperature could be 7 Aathony A. Rey, =) 
fae below zero and still maintain about 52 de- H 8 
hat } grees Fahrenheit in the lower levels. The : = 
=e summer temperature was always about 8 de- Pwr ° 
ai grees cooler below than above. 127 WEST 4314 STREET * 
D: In 1827, the prisoners, 127 in number, were -” 
old , transferred to the new prison at Wethers- ' 
| f pep on cost of maintaining New- i 
: gate Prison from 1790 to 1826 was well over 4 . . . ; 
od == $200,000. It’s Springtime in Florida 
: = ' ae the transfer the prison buildings, * THAR SHE BLOWS! * 
—— | along with five acres, were sold to a New 
ro | York concern for the sum of $1200.00. The * —_ Lge py hoes * VURSUGN SLES SA. Cover 
-_ \ mine was worked again but poor business Board a Yankee Schooner for a Vacation TO BOTH COASTS OF FLORIDA 
olor, conditions, coupled with the inability to get Under Sail Along the Coast of Maine Ly. Boston 8:20 A. M. Deily 
yrist experienced help, forced the mine to close in ww ver Windjammer Cruises 5 Ships tn New Lounge Cer Boston to Miemi 
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as | er so passed into history what was prob- Diesel-electric service from Washington, south 
ably the most colorful and cruel of New Eng- C ‘ 
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Roy Peterson. On Secluded White Mountain Loke Boston. Phone LiB erty 2634 
Small guest house where you may loaf in 
4 quiet comfort or swim, hike, paddle, fish, | 
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IN GREAT WATERS 
The Story of the Portuguese 
Fishermen of New England 


By JeremiaH DicceEs 


A crisp, spirited 









picture of sea- 
faring, based on 
yarns from old 
logs and living 


seamen. 


$2.50 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY, 
60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 











Farm 


Send $2.15 for spe- 
cial Yankee gift 
combination: 1 can 
syrup, 1 jar maple 
spread, | brick sug- 
ar, | box granu- 
lated sugar, 1 box 
cakes and kuties. 

















Pure as the mountain air. 
When driving through stop for our pancakes. 
Write for complete descriptive booklet. 


MAPLE BILL, Sugar Hill, N. H. 














Hogback Mountain Gift Sho 


Where you get the 100-mile view 


offers 

5 Ib. bag Vt. Guild stone-ground corn meal 
for $1 postpaid. 5 Ibs. Mount Holly, Vt. full 
cream cheese for $2.75 postpaid. Grade A 
Maple Syrup in gallon, 2 quart and 1 quart 
tins. Old-fashioned soft sugar; old-fashioned 
sugar cakes in 1 lb. boxes. Maple sugar in 
fancy packages; churned or granulated Maple ’ 
sugar. 

Mail orders appreciated and promptly 

handled. Address: 


H. P. White, Box Y, Route 9, Marlboro, Vt. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 











FOSTER HOMESTEAD 


1822-1941 
NORTH CALAIS, VERMONT 
Maple Syrup, fancy best quality. Delivered New 
England and North Atlantic states, gallon $3.00; 
seven far Western states, gallon $3.80; all other 
states, $3.30. 
Also Maple Sugar and Cakes 
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A PICTURE of ourselves is always 
irresistible, and the more appalled we are by 
its revelations, the more fascinated do we 
become. Such a slow-motion photograph, 
perfect in its least detail and inevitable in its 
conclusion, is John P. Marquand’s novel, 
H. L. Pulham, Esquire (Little, Brown & 
Co., 432 p. p., $2.50). It will haunt us, and 
the poor devils after us who will say and do 
the same well-meaning, pitiful things which 
we serve out for daily bread. This book will 
be read by them because it reflects with pre- 
cision and sympathy the social and emo- 
tional life of our generation, and will have 
become a classic. 

The background is Boston in winter, and 
where Bostonians go in summer. Some of 
the characters “talk only to God”; others, 
not so well-born, would need an introduction. 
There are speedy New York chapters with a 
real girl whose warmth would make any 
parched Bostonian bloom. There is the all- 
American tackle, Bo-jo Brown, spokesman 
for the “best damn class that ever came to 
Harvard.” His brain stopped working the 
day he made that score against the poor old 
Elis. There is Bill King, “here to-day and 
gone tomorrow’, whom Bo-jo suspects to 
be a Communist because he thinks for him- 
self. There are other men and women, never 
overdrawn and alarmingly recognizable. 

The story begins with a group of men 
(Harvard 1915) discussing ways and means 
to collaborate their twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Harry Pulham reluctantly consents to write 
the men of the class for their biographies, 
and considering his own life, goes back in 
thought to his boyhood of the 23-Skiddoo 
days. He takes us through what is expected 
of him as a gentleman through school; the 
war (extraordinarily well done), and the 
after years of love and marriage. The book 
closes with the Twenty-fifth celebration, 
and his own class biography, beginning with 
these tragic words: “My life outside the 
usual routine of business must be the same 
as that of my other classmates—devoted to 
my family and friends and to everyday ac- 
tivities. . .” Airing Bitsey, the dog; fixing 
the pilot light in the range; patting one’s 
left-hand pocket to make sure of the keys; 
living together for a long time . . . perhaps 
that is love, he thinks. “One can’t go back”— 
or outside, for happiness. 

Written with curiously poignant humor is 
this study of a time and place where the 
chains of custom are stronger than anything 
else. Both Pulham and his wife beat their 
wings against the cage; they even open the 
door, only to back up quickly into the safety 
of where they belong. 

Marquand has behind him newspaper and 
advertising work; successful mystery stories, 
and service in the last war. He is twice-mar- 
ried and, at the moment, has the odd distinc- 
tion of being bumped off in Timothy Fuller’s 
new detective yarn. Drawing from his own 
experiences, he claims that none of his char- 
acters are any one person. With this we 


agree; they go too deep for personalities. 
They are you, and the man next door, and 
they are, alas, ourselves! 

> 6 2's & 6 


ALL-STAR PERFORMANCE 

Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
by Thomas Gray with woodcuts by J. J. 
Lankes and a preface by Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin (Harper & Bros., 59 p. p., $3.00). At 
a time when most books are of necessity 
written at top speed; when an article about 
Bulgaria must get off the press before Bul- 
garia has ceased to exist, there appears a 
work of art in which time has had to wait 
on man. It took Thomas Gray five years to 
write this poem, and, two hundred years 
later, it took J. J. Lankes fourteen to illus- 
trate it. A poet like Coffin does justice to 
this “marriage of true minds”, but as one 
can’t read his perceptive preface unless one 
is inspired to own the book, we shall do our 
best. 

The Elegy is an old friend, and old friends 
are often taken for granted unless we see 
them in a new light. The moon throws unex- 
pected shadows on a familiar face. So 
Lankes, one of the great living wood-en- 
gravers, and a genius who can take the par- 
ticular and make it universal, has set an 
English poem in his own Virginia country- 
side, where it is entirely at home. These 
illustrations feel and carry out Gray’s noble 
lines. And in the black and white landscapes 
he has extended his medium, through some 
perception and understanding of his own, 
into what seems almost painting. In some, 
the sun really shines on the windblown 
grass; in others, the skies are heavy with 
foreboding. 

Among the figures, the bearded man on 
his deathbed, head inclined on the sunken 
chest, and worn hands folded, has the dig- 
nity of sculpture and is not easily forgotten. 
Death, as well as life and the land, are cele- 
brated by both men with the same simplicity. 
To all this, Lankes has lent his own humor 
which throws the compass overboard and 
sails by the stars. 

* . * ae ae 


MORAL MOBILIZATION 


Almost everyone has, within the year, read 
Daphne du Maurier’s Rebecca, or seen 
the movie version of that highly thrilling 
novel. Last August when England was ex- 
pecting invasion and possible destruction, she 
wrote something very different, Come Wind, 
Come Weather, a book of true stories writ- 
ten for her people “in the hope it would 
bring courage and strength to them in a 
time of crisis”. The first edition sold out the 
day of publication, and since then 600,000 
copies have sold abroad. Doubleday-Doran 
sponsor the American booklet of 78 pages, 
with the author’s foreword to us, for twenty- 
five cents. 

It is more than a book; it is a record of 
the human spirit, whose vitality lifts the 
written word, and it explains the steadfast- 
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ness and cheerfulness of a people to whom 
personal safety is a thing of the past. They 
have faced with honesty their faults and 
their mistakes, and they only ask our hun- 
dred and thirty million people to be aware 
that “side by side with the war in Europe 
there is another battle, the battle against 
selfishness.” 

Let those who think this civilization 
doomed read about the grocers, miners, 
charwomen, Russian aristocrats who walk 
through these pages. Of the miracle of Fin- 
land which in 1918 was cut in two by a civil 
war so violent that certain workers threw 
their employers into their own furnaces! 
Who, when outside danger threatened, rose 
above their quarrels and became, as a nation, 
a granite block. “The Mannheim line has 
gone. The Finns still have one line of de- 
fence—their unity.” 

Must we Americans be bombed and almost 
destroyed before we call on the reserves of 
the spirit? This book may well become a 
powerful weapon for moral rearmament. 
History does repeat itself, for a very long 
time ago Isaiah said: “The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light; 
they that dwell in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined.” 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


The Amherst Diary of Wm. Otis Carr 
1853-1857. Published with an explanatory 
foreword by Frank O. Spinney. Carr was 
born in Derry, N. H. in 1834. At sixteen, 
“sick of school and its restraints, and a big 
heart to see the world” he found employment 
in a drygoods store in Charlestown, Mass. 
It was there that he began a voluminous 
diary which, three years later in college, be- 
came the spare and significant notes of his 


development. 
How about this first view of his bedroom? 
“A pretty-looking hole it was! . . . The black 


man soon produces our trunks, and with the 
loan of the vacator’s bed, which happens to 
be a single one, we pack ourselves away for 
the night.” Inter-class romps were his ex- 
ercise, and he shuddered to see plantations 
“of the filthy weed, tobacco.” 

For those were the days when over half 
the class joined the ministry. In Carr's 
Sophomore year there was a religious re- 
vival. One young man who gloried in his 
wicked ways was made a new creature. “His 
first act was to banish from his room the 
servants of sin. He threw into the fire his 
cards. To the same flame he consigned the 
immense cane so carefully prepared to row 
the Freshmen, and upon this he poured out 
the contents of his brandy bottle.” But one 
mother, hearing that from almost every 
room could be heard the voice of prayer, 
wrote her son that “she did not send him 
out to college to have the Christians get 
around him and make a fool of him, and to 
come home.” 

Two hundred and forty serious young 
men! Carr entered the Theologue and “la- 
bored with the church in Barnstead, N. H. 
for nearly thirty years.” It doesn’t sound as 
though he took much joy in the Lord, but he 
left us an unusual bit of Americana. It may 
be had from Mr. Spinney, 61 Edgewood 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. for $1.35. 


* * ¢ &© @ & 


In times of upheaval and change, people 
need to talk. And in this country weapons 
have not yet taken the place of words. From 


the village town-meeting as well as from the 
great stations of the air, men and women are 
shaping public opinion. “Most speakers are 
ruined more by careless preparation than by 
lack of talent”, writes Dr. Joseph G. Brin in 
Personal Power through Public Speech 
(Harper & Bros., 94 p.p., $1.50). Because he 
has a “horror for facts”, and intends his 
book to be a source of inspiration rather thah 
a manual on technique, he ends by being as 
entertaining as he is instructive. 

Speeches, in a stream-iined age, should be 
brief, brittle and to the point; the words as 
simple and short as will carry the meaning. 
Humor should be appropriate, not out of 
proportion to the size of the remarks. But 
all the aids to skillful self-expression, which 
Dr. Brin details so concisely, are of use only 
when the speaker is sincere and has some- 
thing to say. “The minute you ain’t yourself 
before an audience, you're in trouble,” said 
Will Rogers. 

And as in any art, the secret of ease and 
naturalness in public speaking is “practise.” 

* * o . * * 


Homespun And Blue—A study of Ameri- 
can crewel embroidery—by Martha Genung 
Stearns (Chas. Scribner's Sons, 96 p.p., 
$3.50). A few months ago we reviewed a 
book which showed how the histories, po- 
litical and cultural, of foreign countries were 
mirrored in their poetry. Here, in America, 
is the same thing in a different medium. 
“History has given us a vast amount of in- 
formation about the ideals and achievements 
of the Founding Fathers; but in this handi- 
work of the assisting mothers, I find an 
accurate and very personal history running 
parallel with the written word...” says 
Mrs. Stearns. The story of the hard, great 
days of New England put down in crewel; 
the battle of Bunker Hill embroidered on a 
bed-curtain, the first balloon ascension 
(1785) worked on a linen pocket. After the 
laying of the Atlantic cable, the “endless 
chain” appeared in fine stitches. 

And very interesting are the sources from 
which came our early formal designs. One, 
the Florentine artichoke, came by way of 
India, Persia and Sicily to Italian looms, 
and thence to England. By the time we used 
the motive we called it the houseleek, or 
“hen and chicken”! 

With the coming of machines, American 
needlework languished, but now there is a 
great wave of going back to the land and 
to the native arts. Mrs. Stearns is a leader 
in this revival, and after years of collecting 
and comparing early needlework, she writes 
with knowledge and charm the only volume 
of its kind. 

tee 


INDOORS - OUTDOORS 


When Allen H. Wood, Jr., published his 
manual of house plants and their culture, 
“Grow them Indoors”—a standard in this 
field—he was asked many questions about 
the more unusual house plants. Here is the 
answer. Try These Indoors (Hale, Cushman 
and Flint, 236 p.p., $1.75). The excellent 
line drawings and half-tone illustrations, 
with a bibliography and index, make the book 
essential to anyone who has got by the 
geranium, aspidistrum stage. Information 
about native plants, exotic foreign bloom, 
herbs and cut branches and a fine chapter on 
potting, feeding and lighting. Did you know 


(Continued on Page 46) 





HOW TO 


READ CHARACTER 
FROM HANDWRITING 


For Pleasure and Profit 


New set of 4 books by A. J. Smith, 
Expert Graphologist, reveals amaz- 
ingly easy way to Read Character 
From Handwriting. Tells features and 
terms. Gives hundreds of examples 
of Handwriting and analyzes each. 

With these books you can actually start to 
analyze anybody's Handwriting the first day 
you own them. The easy-to-understand text 


contains everything you need to become an 
expert Graphologist. 


Money Back If Not Delighted 


Send only $2 now with your name and 
address for your 4 books, sent postpaid. 
Money back in 5 days if not satisfied. Learn 
now, “How To Read Character From Hand- 
writing”. ‘ 


PENSCRIPT CO., 11 BEACON ST. 
DEPT. 101, Boston, Mass. 











Buy or Sell ! 


i 
Take your choice but let’s keep trading. | 
Goodspeed’s buys old books, pamphlets, 
broadsides, maps, pictures and autographs. | 

Large or smail libraries or single rare columes. | 


Early American pictures—views, sports, clipper 
ships, historical scenes, Currier & Ioes, etc. 


Historical and literary autographs. 


| 42 years of fair dealing—for details read 
Yankee Bookseller by Charles E. Good- 
speed, published by Houghton Mifflin. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
18 BEACON and 2 MILK STS., BOSTON, MASS. | 


Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 


A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 





A MOTHER APPEALS eloquently in her 


RED, WHITE and BLUE 
TRILOGY 
530 CENTS FOR SET OF 3 
in attractive wrapper 
“UNDER THE PILLOW’ BOOKS 
1 18 Temple Court Manchester, N. H. 
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Capt. Chris Culver of New London, Conn., 

a master model builder at work on a water- 

line model of a topsail schooner in his 
“attic shipyard.” 


A truly wonderful model. Builder un- 
known. This model barely three inches 
long, is framed and planked of whalebone 
and is complete to such scale details as 
try-works, grindstone, skylights, thwarts 
in boats, etc. Note comparison of size 
with automobile ignition keys. Model is 
located at Marine Historical Association, 
Mystic, Conn. Model is a whaling ship 
and from the scrimshaw collection of 
Charles E. White. 








THEY SAIL AGAIN 


(Continued from Paye 23) 








great interest. One model is at Mystic 
and the other at New Bedford. The 
first is a tiny model about three inches 
in length, that is similar in size to the 
Colonel’s fleet, but while the Colonel’s 
are of the solid block type, this tiny 
whaler is framed and planked of whale 
bone and is so complete in detail as to 
have the tryworks on deck, skylight, 
thwarts in her boats, and so on. The 
matter of framing and planking in a 
model so small is remarkable. 

The second is the world’s largest 
ship model of a ship similar to the one 
from which the Mystic model was 
made. It is made to the scale of six 
inches to the foot, or, in other words, 
just half the length of the original ship. 

Oddly enough, these later day model 
builders average to turn out a far 
better model than did the old time 
sailor of a generation or two ago. The 
old timer had little knowledge of the 
bottom of his ship as he generally 
served a voyage and was then off on 
another ship. Therefore his models 
were apt to have bottoms that bore 
almost no resemblance to the original. 

He was, however, thoroughly 
familiar with the rigging of the ship 
and odd kinks in its rig. He did not 
know too much of proportion. The 
materials he had at hand were a sheath 
knife and a likely piece of kindling 
wood. As a workshop he had a rolling, 
heaving, wet and bitter cold fo’c’s’le 
and he was trying to do delicate model 
work one minute and turn out to fist in 
a frozen to’g’antsail next. 

Compare this with conditions that 
made it possible for the Colonel to use 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers If you want a job, or heve «job to give, use this column to state your wents or 


needs. YANKEE assumes no 





except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job — or the position hes been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 











WANTED: A MIDDLE-AGED LADY, gentle- 
man, or couple to combine with us in the hotel 
business. Experience not necessary. An excellent 
opportunity for a fully protected investment with 
good year around living and returns. JA500. 
AVAILABLE JUNE 1—Energetic and exception- 
ally capable Yankee couple with considerable exper- 
ience in camp and ski resort management and opera- 
tion. Following. Desire opportunity for permanent 
year ‘round operation of sports lodge, inn, or sum- 
mer and winter resort with good possibilities for 
development. Rental, percentage, or salary basis. 
JAS01. 

WILL BOARD SCHOOL-AGE GIRL, Mother's 
care, nice home, country, near librarv and school, 
reasonable. JA502. 

YOUNG COUPLE with 9 year old daughter would 
like steady position, handy with tools, drive car, and 
my wife can do housework. Please will some kind 
Yankee give us a position so that we may remain 
together? JAS503. 

WILL SWOP A POSITION to an ambitious and 
capable woman between 35 and 45 years of age who 
is experienced in cooking and managing a dining 
room serving from 40 to 75 chicken dinners daily at 
$1 per plate. Work on a profit sharing basis or will 
pay salary or both. This is a wonderful opportunity 
for the right person. Best of references will 
required. Long season. Pleasant and homelike sur- 
roundings. JAS504. 

SOMEWHERE IN NEW ENGLAND, preferably 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or Connecticut, is 
there a gentleman in need of refined Protestant 4 

















dle-aged lady as h keeper and companion? r, 
proprietor of small inn or hotel desirous of lady 
capable of being of general assistance to guests’ 
requirements, in office, and so forth? Versatile, re- 
ferences. JASO5S. 

WOULD LIKE TO FIND a place on a farm for 
the summer vacation for my 13 year old boy who is 
deaf. He loves animals and is big and healthy and 
could help a lot around a farm. here must 
horses. Can pay about $5 a week. JA506. 
ATTRACTIVE, YOUNG, New York State teacher 
desires employment in mountain summer resort dur- 
ing July and August. Will consider any sort of em- 
ployment—-waitress, hostess work, gift shop, and so 
forth. JASO7. 

ONE OR TWO ACRES OF LAND on State High- 
way in a small town seven miles from a city in 
New Hampshire is offered a carpenter who will pay 
for it in labor; building a garage and repair work of 
all kinds. JAS08. 

IS THERE A BOY, high school age or graduate, 
who likes children, can ride and care for a horse, 
can swim, who would like a summer in the Berk- 
shires and earn a little money too? References ex- 
changed. JAS509. 

ATTENTION: Interesting position wanted by 
young woman with good secretarial experience. 
Would like, although not essential, a position which 
would take me outdoors. Love outdoor life, flowers, 
and dogs. Have car. Good references. JA510. 
DIRT FARMER wanted by summer resort of 100 
guests, raise vegetables and do odd jobs. If married, 
wife can cook for help before and after season or 
help with kitchen and chamber work. JA511. 
DEPENDABLE YANKEE FARMER desires man- 
ager’s job on city business man’s Maine or New 
Hampshire farm. Married, good health, have tools 
to do repairs and can do all jobs required on a 
farm, careful driver. Or, may I help locate farm 
for man who wishes to buy? JAS512. 

WANTED: Man of 45 is trying to make a come 
hack socially, initiative crushed, too much alone, 
clean, honést, and likable; but needs a Big Brother 
in Boston area with whom he can pal while re- 
gaining his self-respect. References. JAS513. 

A TRULY THOUGHTFUL GIFT—Favorite mag- 
gazines! Do you want a little help? Well, I do! 
You want gift suggestions for anniversaries and 
birthdays—so—let’s get together. JA514. 

WE HAVEN’T TAKEN the stoves out yet, and 
the swimmin’ hole is kinda cool, but warm days are 
comin Cow you can milk and good food. 
Monadnock region. JA515. 

1 WANT BOARDERS, after June 20, as long as 
they care to stay. Good clean beds, screened piazza, 
bath, nice view, near a rocky beach on Bluehill Bay, 
Maine. Country food, home-raised milk, eggs, vege- 
tables, and so forth, also fresh clams, lobsters, and 
fish. $12 to $15 per week. On state highway, Route 
175. JMS500. 

PERSONABLE YOUNG MAN wanted by Yankee 
adult camp to promote and teach sailing (16 foot 
sandpiper), swimming, rowing, and canoeing on 
lake ™M S01. 

W ANTED: Mother’s helper for young couple 
with two children in suburb of New York City, nice 
home, no experience necessary, young, willing, ref- 
erences. $25 a month. JMS02. 





























WANTED: May 1, a couple who like the country, 
to do all the work inside and out for family of 
adults in modern house, five miles from Woodstock, 
Vermont, permanent position. Capable general house 
worker alone might be considered. Write stating 
wages required, experience, references. JM503. 
A YANKEE EX-BOOKKEEPER, age 50, is avail- 
able in metropolitan Boston, for any part-time em- 
ployment from chauffering to escorting at your 
price. Has good car, reliable, willing and capable 
of doing manual work. JM504. 

DIFFICULT LETTERS—that’s my forte. Send 
details and we will write them. Service confidential 
and reasonable. JMS505S. 








WOULD LIKE TO EARN my expenses during 
July and August. I am a widow, high school teacher 
of many years’ experience. Wouli travel as a com- 
nion, tutor in any high school mathematics. Own a 
og cabin camp in Northern New Hampshire and 
would board and tutor high school boys. Or would 
like to work in the West for a change. JM521. 


BRAIDED RUG—Who will make me an all-wool 
braided rug in selected colors, 6 feet in diameter? 
JMS22. 

I URGENTLY NEED WORK. Have good educa- 
tion, am hand loom weaver and teacher. Would like 
to join forces with another weaver in a shop, teach 
weaving, or work in a weaving mill. Former libra- 
rian. Like children. Will consider any honest work. 
JMS523. 

VERSATILE WOMAN near Boston with spare 
time would like to accommodate in many ways for 
remuneration—shopping, typing, driving, library 
research, companion, letter writing, and so forth. 
JMS24. 

WANTED: Men or women to work with doctors in 
fitting custom built hearing aids. We are building 
aids approved by leading Boston ctoligists, and need 
capable representatives for other New England dis 
tricts. JM525. 

















PRACTICAL DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN and 
Ph. D. with ten years’ experience in college art 
teaching and special knowledge of American folk 
art, production, and the theatre, hankers for 
a college job on the eastern seaboard. JM506. 


EXECUTIVE SALES ENGINEER now available, 
with excellent record selling special machinery to all 
types of industrial plants, municipalities, gas, water, 
and power companies in New England. Presently 
located in suburban Boston but willing to move. 
Detailed employment history will be furnished on 
request. JM507. 
THIS YANK WAY OUT WEST can help you 
with your insurance problems—especially regarding 
money borrowed against your policies. JM508. 
YANKEE WIDOW would like boarders, winter or 
summer, on her seacoast farm. Warm house, good 
food, and good fishing. JM509. 
YOUNG FELLOW, now serving three years in 
U. S. Army, 19, high school graduate, world 
traveled, ambitious, expert camper, tutor, desires 
position of any kind. Am now in Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army, and can qualify for almost 
any kind of camp or instruction work. Will be free 
October 23, 1943. Can furnish own transportation. 
What have you? JMS510. 
I'LL SEND FULL plans of job, working for your- 
self, no capital needed, no experience. I'll tell you 
how. JMS11. 
HOUSEKEEPER CAPABLE of good plain cook- 
ing and complete charge of modern 7 room home, 
one child and two adults in family, no heavy laundry, 
own room and bath, liberal time off, $35 a month. 
Doesn’t some lonely woman want a permanent home 
with congenial people who care. Must be recom- 
mended as to character and ability and be in good 
health. JM512. 
MIDDLE-AGED REFINED LADY located near 
ton, Massachusetts, having some time to spare 
would like to swop letters with some Christian man 
or woman of approximately the same age to whom 
a correspondent would mean a real friend. My in- 
terests are music, books, movies, travel, world 
events, out-of-doors, home and church, and in fact, 
all the better things of life. JM513. 


JOB SEEKERS—our smooth letters help sell you 
to employers; also personal analysis and practice in- 
terviews. JMS514. 


PLEASANT FELLOW, age 19, who knows a lot 
about skiing, horses, boats, piano playing and music; 
is well versed in all kinds of housework—even sew- 
ing; also mathematics, carpentry, and fine model 
work and electricity. Can wax and take care of skis, 
fair tennis player, and fair golfer. Driving licenses 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Seeks employ- 
ment as what-have-you during Easter vacation, 
March 21 to April 4. JMS515S. 


WANTED: A position taking care of an old gentle- 
man. JMS516. 


DO YOU NEED a home for your four-year old 
girl? We want to exchange our love, services, and 
use of our home for your girl and $5 a week. We 
wish her as companion to our daughter, an only 
child. We have a good modern country home near 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. We are healthy, indus- 
trious, clean living, Protestant, and college gradu- 
ates. JMS517. 


WOMAN PHYSICIAN. Connecticut Yankee. Ex- 
perienced in college health work and teaching. Some 
psychiatric training. Wishes a position in camp or 
vacation home next summer and in school or col- 
lege work in the fall. JM518. 


LET A YANKEE DO IT! I will type your manu- 
scripts on the best Yankee-made paper, include ex- 
cellent white carbon copy, and get the work back to 
you with Yankee speed. 25-45 cents per M for 
scripts that are a joy to read. JMS519. 


YOUNG MARRIED YANKEE COUPLE working 
way through college want summer jobs together. Go 
anywhere, do anything. Chauffeur’s and driver's 
licenses. Work in office, hotel, or general work in 
house and grounds. Also teach or coach piano, 
clarinet, accordion, harmony, swimming, typing, 
shorthand, business, and academic subjects. Fond of 
children and animals. Can you help-us? JM520. 












































GARDENER-ARTIST. No doubt there exists such 
a combination of desires as to have in his or her 
employ a_skilled gardener as well as painter. But 
where? JMS526. 


IS THERE A YOUNG MARRIED MAN living 
on a farm in New England who will teach our 17 
year old boy with a vision handicap to read and 
help him find himself? He likes farm work and is 
a good milker. JM527. 

I HAVE IMPAIRED HEARING. Is there a party 
with or without defective hearing who would want 
me as comp or comp h keeper. Am 
refined and want to be in a nice home. M528 


YANKEE ARCHITECT will swop his talents and 
experience in restoring New England homesteads or 
designing new houses for hard cash. JMS529. 
REFINED, RESPECTED WOMAN in late thir- 
ties, excellent background, would be most grateful 
for position doing light household duties, and would 
prepare meals for person living alone in country. 
Interested in art of cooking, has many hobbies, can 
type, and owns portable. JM530. 

HORSE MAN: Desires year round position either 
at a private stable on an estate or at a breeding 
farm. Have had experience at both with saddle, driv- 
ing, and draft horses; have handled and cared for 
stallions; schooled three-gaited saddle horses; trained 
colts. Also understand estate and farm work. Single, 
sober, trustworthy, references. JM531. 


WOULD LIKE TO begin to live a simple, basic 
life. Am 22 years old young man with several definite 
aptitudes, but willing to accept almost anything, 
preferably in northern rural New England. Ref- 
erences as given by prominent Protestant church- 
men, college professors, business officials. JM532. 


AMERICAN WIDOW, middle aged, dependable, 
desires housekeeping position with one adult. JMS533. 
HAS ANYONE any clothes or shoes which they no 
longer intend to use? I have seven children—girls 
of 5 and 14 years, boys of 10 and 12 years, also 3 
grown children. After we buy food and y the 
rent, there just does not seem to be much left for 
clothes. JMS534. 

MAYBE THERE IS SOME WIDOW, possibly 
with one child, who would appreciate a home. 
have the place (not a farm) and am alone. If you 
are interested, let's hear from you. JMS535. 

AN OLD VERMONTER wants to return to New 
England for July and August. Would like to be 
boarder or even help a little on farm or small board- 
ing house near water or mountains, with a fine view 
Mostly wants peace and quiet. JM536 

WOULD SOME LONELY Christian man or 
woman, refined, cultured, swop letters or cards with 
a middle-aged widow? A former Yankee school- 
marm with these hobbies: Music, books, travel, 
movies, motoring, out-of-doors. “Letter-card swops” 
greatly appreciated, sixty years of age or over, and 
of similar interests. JMS537.00°|]0]|]|]|..1. 1) FFF 
IF YOU HAVE EVERYTHING YOU WANT, 
you won't be interested. I offer a legitimate service 
of advice, information, practical hel Assistance 
given in logical ways. make it my business to 
your friend, doing for you what you would ask your 
friend to do if he had the time and means neces- 
sary. My files contain information, solutions, ideas 
to fill practically every need in every circumstance. 
JMS38. 

I CAN FILL THE BILL! Yes, if it’s magazire 
subscriptions, a shut-in will promptly service all 
orders, new or renewal. Lowest prices. JM539 
FREE, FREE, FREE—10 days or more free trial 
Boston Protestant, 39. After a rough passage of 10 
years’ poor health now able to work. Prefer some 
hotel, hospital, or private school. Years of ex- 
perience in stock brokerage business. Aptitude for 
figures and clerical work. Glad to work a trial 
neriod gratis. Honest, conscientious Willkie man. 
Defivitely out of the draft, so if satisfactory you 
would have a permanent loyal employee. JM540. 
WANTED: A Yankee couple to serve as caretaker 
ard housekeeper for a middle aged N. E. family. 
Would live four months on Cape in separate roomy 
quarters and have use of car in off time. JFS500. 


(Continued on Paae 46) 
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that drainage is more important than feeding 
or anything else? As the poet did not say; 
“I need not give B-One so much, if I give 
pebbles more”! 

* * * * & & 


Fishing the Surf (Little, Brown & Co., 
223 p.p., $2.00) is written by the editor of 
the Wood, Field and Stream column of the 
N. Y. Times. He has hunted and fished in 
every state of the union, and for this book 
has sought from expert fishermen all the 
information possible about an increasingly 
popular sport which calls for skill and 
knowledge. Hence a complete and easily 
consulted guide-book about surf-fishing. A 
god-send for the novice, and good reading 
for anyone. Luis M. Henderson illumines 
the text with many line drawings. Especially 
useful are the ones in the Surf Tackle and 
Home Rod-Making chapters. 

re se oe © 


DEVIL INTO WOMAN 

Trading West by Joseph H. Plumb, Jr. 
(Bruce Humphries, 369 p.p., $2.50). The 
slave trader “Isle of Shoals” goes to the 
islands of the Caribbean and back to New 
Bedford with a crew of double-crossers 
and wharf-scum; the terrible Mrs. Eye in 
command. Dressed like your Aunt Lizzie, 
this Terrible Turk in petticoats wears a hat 
trimmed with fruit and a purple veil. She 
insists on marrying a young couple with 
Bowditch’s “Practical Navigation”—there 
being no bible on board. Then after ghoulish 
adventures, and the home port in sight, a 
coast-guard cutter appears. To hide their 
crime, Mrs. Eye and the crew dump the 
“aliens” overboard in weighted potato sacks 
—only to walk into a worse trap. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 





a smoothed-up and carefully formed 
piece of cypress fibre for fore and main 
topmasts of his Bluenose. 

The most complicated models of all 
are those which are not only framed 
and planked, but whose cabins are 
actually finished off in exact duplicate 
of the originals. Such models are rare. 
One model—of an old East Indiaman 
—was so complete as to have beautiful 
carpets on her tiny cabin floors, the 
headroom in the cabins being only 
about one inch. 

Any practical purpose in building 
and preserving these models? De- 
cidedly there is. The greater part of 
these vessels from which the models are 
made have sailed within the last hun- 
dred years, but data is becoming so 
scarce on these vessels that unless some 
practical form of preservation of this 
data is made it will only be a few years 
before none at all will be available. 
Surely a model is better than a written 
description, a painting of the ship, or 
even blueprints in many ways. 
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Interest in Yankee Swopper Parties 
seems to be as strong as ever. To bring you 
up to date, here’s Mrs. John Carlson of Mil- 
ton inquiring about one for the Milton 
Woman's Club; Mrs. Eugene Minard for 
the P. T. A. of Windsor, Connecticut; Mrs. 
J. C. Wriston for the Episcopal Church of 


Swanton, Vermont; Mrs. R. T. Wells for 
the Garden Club of Holliston, Mass.; 
Mrs. Prudence Mayo for the D. A. R. 


Chapter of Northfield, Vt.; Mrs. F. W. 
Jackson of Springfield, Mass. for an undis- 
closed benefit ; Mrs. George Harris of Provi- 
dence for the Church and Grange; Mrs. 
Harry E. Warren for the Bronxville Colony 
of the National Society of New England 
Women; Mrs. J. C. Yager for an undisclosed 
group in Portland, Oregon; Mr. C. R. 
Spaulding for the Newton, Mass. Home- 
crafters Club; Mrs. Horace Abrams for the 
St. James Church of Arlington, Mass. ; 
James L. Sears for the local Grange at Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont; Mrs. William Nicholson 
for undisclosed party at Manville, Rhode 
Island; ditto Paul Gay, R. F. D., Hope, 
Rhode Island; and Mrs. Albert Campbell for 
the Couples Club of her church at Canastota, 
New York. 

On account of our press dates, no doubt 
some of the above parties have already been 
held—bringing the grand total of YANKEE 
Swoppers Parties to far above the estimated 
total of more than 500 when we last looked 
at the record . . . and all these just since 
YANKEE volunteered its advice and infor- 
mation as to how to hold a party such as these 
some few months ago. Does your town club, 
or church or favorite interest need money or 
entertainment? Well, then, just send a 3c 
stamp to YANKEE and we'll be glad to send 
you the printed version of how to do it by 
return mail. 


*_* *e& * * 


Not mentioned above are some other more 
recent inquiries that may interest you too. 

Rockville, Conn.—Florence Neumann, 
Secretary of the Friend to Friend Club... 
for church benefit. 

Roslindale, Mass.—Alan D. Pulsifer for 
the Young Married Couples Club. 

Enfield, N. H.—Mrs. E. M. Welch for the 
Enfield Methodist Church. 


Middleboro, Mass.—Mrs. L. D. Graves- 
undisclosed purpose. 
Arlington, Mass—Amy J. Winn for a 


“small group”. 

Yarmouth, Me.-—Rev. Wm. A. Richmond 
for the 210 year old local First Parish 
Church. 

Livermore Falls, Me.—Mrs. Alfred Gam- 
mon for the local Hobby Show. 

Westerly, R. I—Elvise A. Saunders for 
undisclosed group. 

We got quite a kick out of being sent a 
“Swoppers’ License” for use at the P. T. A. 
Swoppers Party of the John Fitch High 
School on February 19th last. Compliment- 
ary, too. Also the kind invitation from En- 
field. Could not attend owing to local town 
budget meetings but appreciated being asked 
just the same. 








New HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 
120th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last - 


year. Experienced faculty. Attention to cach 
boy's needs. Athletics for every boy. In the 
heart of the winter sports region, 110 miles 
from Boston. Modern buildings. 156 boys 
from 15 states 


Frederick Smith, A.M. 
Box 169, New Hampton, N. H. 














YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 
(Continued from Page 45) 





YOUNG WOMAN WITH COLLIE pup wants 


companion or caretaker’s position on farm where 


there’s lots of exercising space—capable any farm 
job inside or out—even turkey raising. either 
Small or 


sick nor lazy but rest and quiet essential. 
large wage appreciated. 01. 

EIGHTEEN YEAR OLD protestant boy wants 
attend Northeastern University in Fall—so would 
Weeez, evenings after school for room and board. 
MIDDLE AGED COUPLE want caretaker’s posi- 








tion. I am handy at any work—also expert painter. 
Drive car. Want cottage and living wage. Go any- 
where. JF503. 





IS THERE a small high class hotel whose pro- 
prietor needs tactful experienced woman to take 
over office, look after guests’ needs and supervise 
all but the kitchen. I'll | my time and energy 
and ten years experience oF eee room, 
meals and moderate salary. 
PRACTICAL NURSE, rd ees capable, 
willing, and honest. Best references. Reasonable 
price. Protestant. JF505. 
MAKE your New Year happy with reading matter 
by letting this Yankee enter of five provide your 
magazine subscriptions—new or renewal. Group 
prices reduced. JF506 
VERMONT FARM — offers weekend accommo- 
dations for skiers near Mt. ansfield area. Cozy 
wood fires, hot showers, home cooked food. Ski 
slopes and skating handy. JF507. 
PROFIT-MINDED EXECUTIVE as ——— (oF 
treasurer, qualified to 
ity for general and cost accounting; taxes, pe 
management, budgeting cash and expense, and all 
corporate financial and insurance matters. Re- 
sourceful, dependable, Protestant, 42 years old. 
University graduate. Locate anywhere. JF508. 
INTELLIGENT, ATTRACTIVE young lady de- 
sires to exchange services for chance to spend win- 
er, spring, in South, Southwest, or in traveling. 
Excellent typist, good reader, companion, chaperone 
children, nurse, maid, or clerk. JF509 
WANTED: a good Yankee cook for 3 snonthe next 
summer in eating place near Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Must be good short order cook of — Seats. State 
references and salary expected. JF5 
CAN ACCOMMODATE family of six, or group of 
ladies overnite: Private home, Route 9, New York 
State, 43 min. to N. Y.—fare 50c one way. Farm 
folks preferred as I will exchange my board for 
their farm produce instead of cash. Can even show 
you sights of the big city. JF511. 
IS THERE a middle aged Gentleman being lonely 
with ordinary routine of life who would accept a 
little cheerfulness by corresponding with a lady in- 
terested in all activities of life, congenial person- 
wFei8 with sense of humor. Write and find out. 
18 
WANTED: Early 



































April, reliable, competent, 
Protestant, N. E. woman as working housekeeper 
for lady alone. Every comfort and convenience. 
Good salary. Connecticut shore. Write qualifica- 
tions and references. J 2. 
NEED YOUNG GIRL, preferably farmer’s daugh- 
ter to help with housework; 25 miles up Hudson 
River from NYC. Must be Pr t 
and trustworthy; not servant type, to be one of the 
family. References from pastor required. Small 
wages good home, Christian middle aged couple, 
private house. JF513. 
MAGICIAN AND MINDREADER will present 
evening of fun and mystery on level Yankee de- 
cency. Want inquiries from school heads, improve- 
ment societies, library committee and others inter- 
ted in obtaining professional talent for purpose of 
raisiag funds and providing wholesome entertain- 
men JF514. 
YAN«EE ARCHITECT with background training 
and experience will restore old houses or design and 
supervise construction of new ones for N. E. clients 
who appreciate Yankee atmosphere. JF515. 


The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


Persons seeking to acquire or dispose of THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALMANAC may contact prospects 
through this column. Rates are 3c a word, and re- 
plies should he sent to the box number given. Ad- 
dress YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

Breaking up collection of Old Farmer's, 
1850 to 1894. How much do you offer for 
numbers you need? Bow 9A. 

FOR SALE: Complete file Old Farmer's 
Almanac 1797 to 1927 inclusive. Boz 8A. 
IF IT’S OLD ALMANACS—We may have 
them. All kinds, FARMER'S a specialty. 
Send for lists). VALLEY ALMANAC COM- 
PANY, Fisherville, Massachusetts. 

What do you want for your copies of The 
Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1926, 1929 and 
1930? Bow 3A. 
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WOOD ART GALLERY 














THE OLD HOUSE, Pearl Bradley Hen- 
shaw, Head of the Bay Road, Buzzard’s Bay, 
Mass. General line of choice antiques. 
SPINNING WHEELS at $5.00 each. 
THEBY, 1431 East Wisconsin Avenue, Ap- 
pleton, Wi isconsin. 

FOR SALE—Collection of slippers, boots 
and footwear, over 475 items. Glass, China, 
etc. MISS N. E. TOWNER, Ocean City, 
New Jersey. 


WE BUY, sell, 























and exchange antique glass- 
ware, china, bric-a-brac and brass, and fur- 
nish by mail. Your correspondence is solic- 
ited. List of our offerings gladly sent you. 
GEORGE 8. BAKER, 841 North Howard 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HISTORICAL CHINA, Cup-Plates, Salts, 
Fine Pattern Glass, Currier and Ives prints. 
Primitive Paintings. We have many unusual 
things. Please tell us what you want. 
HOUSE OF ANTIQUES. Janet Ehnes, 28 
Chandler, Detroit, Michigan. 

THOUSANDS OF PIBCES old glass. Gen- 
eral line Antiques. Write wants. Glass list 
for stamps. MRS. DON HOOVER, 505 
North 8th Street, Quincy, III. 














Birds 


RAISE highly profitable 
Read new 1941 book. 
ing experiences. Free. 
rose, Massachusetts. 


Royal squabs. 
Personal, money-mak- 
RICE, Box 325, Mel- 





Books and Magazines 


DIME NOVELS WANTED. All kinds. in- 
cluding x | papers of a like brand. Will 
buy or will swop. I have thousands. 
GEORGE FRENC H, 121 West Passaic 
Avenue. Bloomfield, N. J. 


WANTED: Books and pamphlets, printed at 
sennington, Vermont, before 1800. L. ROB- 
SON. T51 State Street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


WAN TED: A copy of the Granite Monthly 
of January, 1915. Write BOX JAX, ¢/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


WANTED: Any Se novels, Diamond Dicks, 
Pluck and Lueks, ete. published before 1912. 
J. REISCHMAN, Rt. 1, Norwood Park, 
Chicago, Tl. 











OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES ‘supplied. 
SHARAN’S, 111 West Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 


WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pam- 
phiets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








Business Opportunities 


RAISE Sarthworms for profit. New, in- 
teresting home business. BU REAU ZOO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH, 106% Broadway, 
Peoria, Illinois. 








Buttons 


BUTTONS AND BUCKLES 
your materials. 
eyelets and 


, covered with 
Machine buttonholes, metal 
hemstitching. Mail Service, 


Price list. JOHN WHITE, 41 Winter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





Crafts and Hobbies 


LEARN THE ART of making cast name- 
plate patterns. Course of instruction 25c. 
CRAFTSPARK, Willimansett, Mass. 


ORNAMENTAL, fruits, 








decorative apples, 


pears, grape clusters, cherries—or we teach 
you to make. SWATARA STUDIOS, 
Jonestown, Lebanon Co., Pa. 

IF YOU practice an art or craft and are 


interested in selling it or increasing its sales, 
please communicate with BOX DS, c/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

KNITTING WOOL from my own sheep. 
Natural color only; wholesale and retail. 
DOROTHY HOWE, Pawlet, Vermont. 


LOOMS AND LESSONS. Looms built to 
order. Lessons and lectures on weaving ar- 
ranged anywhere. ROBERT HEARTZ, 
Epping, New Hampshire. 











LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIP- 
MENT. Noiseless rubberbound disks and 
easy glide—$8 a set. Cues, $1 to $5, table 
shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
10c for catalog and plan of court. Sets. $5.00 
to $25.00. DAYTONA BEACH SHUFFLE- 
BOARD CO., Philmont, New York. 





Dogs 





HOUNDS—Coon and Fox, $12.00. Beagles 
and Bird dogs, $8.00. Tree and hole vermin 
dogs, $3.00. DAWSON, Tuckerton, New 
Je rse y- 

and Arken dogs at 
stud. P Puppies SUNDERLAND KEN- 
NELS, Winchendon, Massachusetts. 


COLLIES — Pedigreed Aristocrats. Best 
farm dogs and companions. HIGHT COL- 
LIES, Skowhegan, Maine. 

BARGAINS! Beautiful German and Ger- 
man-Belgian Shepherd (Police) dogs and 
pups. MILDRED BOURLET, Hartford, 
Vermont. 

ENGLISH SHEP HERD PUPPIES. Best 
Farm and Watch Dogs. Shipped on approval. 
10c for picture and prices. HUGH CHEST- 
NUT, Chanute, Kansas. 

















Dolls 
HAVE A HOBBY: Collect Dolls. BAR- 
DINE, Box 808, Evanston, Illinois. 


UNIQUE LOBSTER DOLLS. Made from 
entire shell. Hula-hula dancer, pirate, 
Seotchman, ete. $2 each, ERICKO, West 


Springfie ld, Massachusetts. 


ARKANSAS DOODLES FAMILY—Unique 





character dolls made from real people. Fam- 
ily of four, one dollar. Additional members, 
25 cents each. These are different. Write 
MARGARET STRAIN, Mountainburg, 


Arkansas. 





Garden Supplies 





PERENNIAL LUPINE, Edenhall Hybrids, 
English type. Dwarf Hybrid Dahlia, fifty 
days from seed. Mammoth Delphinium, 
Lavatera Lovliness, Senecio Elegans. Each 
lie pkt. ROSEHOLME GARDENS, 
Brunswick, Maine. 

A CHARMING GARDEN of Herbs for 
$1.00 postpaid, 10 regular packets assorted 
seed with 10 markers stamped with sowing 
guide. A complete package to start an herb 
garden with quaint design and plan, with 
instructions for sowing, cultivating, har- 
vesting, drying and uses for herbs. An ideal 
kit for the enthusiast. Single packets 10¢ 
each. TWIN TREES GARDENS, Dept. Y, 
Lynbrook, New York. 








GLADI- 
OLUS—75 large bulbs for $1.00. Postpaid. 
First 100 orders receive extras. Free list. 
THAYER’S GARDENS, Box 507, Amherst, 


Massachusetts. 


CACTI AND SUCCULENTS. Fascinating 
hobby. Send $1 and receive postpaid the 
following plants: Opuntia Monacantha 
varigata, known as St. Joseph's coat. Orchid 
eactus. Two hedgehog cactus, E. Multiplex 
and Tublifiora. Ten different small cactus. 
Ten different colorful succulents. Packet 
assorted cacti seeds. Write for descriptive 
list of sensibly priced plants. ROY FOOTE, 
Desert Garden Nursery, 401 East 110th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 

GROW HERBS—It's an old New England 
custom. Kitchen Garden Collection: 9 var. 
$2. Fragrant Path Collection: 9 var. $2.25 
Postpaid. Scented Geraniums. Edging Plants 
for Herb Gardens, Unique Catalogue with a 
real Yankee flavor. HIGHMEAD NUR- 
SERY, Department Y, Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts. 

SEND for list real bargains. 
perennials, berries, and hard Northern 
grown general nursery stock. e KINDIG 
NURSERY, Box 111, Middlebury, Indiana. 
BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we ve gee Le in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ Free 
HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 


Hanover, Massachusetts. 
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Dahlias, giads, 











Gift Shops 


CHINA AND ARTWARE 
“CANADA’S MOST TALKED ABOUT 
GIFT SHOP.” America’s largest retail 
selection at lowest prices of open stock Eng- 
lish Bone China. New dinnerware booklet 
will gladly be sent on request. HERBERT 
Ss. MIL LS, Hamilton, Canada. 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. Unusual gifts in 
wood, hand weaving, hand-wrought pewter, 
hand-made jewelry. Oils, water colors, and 
pen and ink sketches. Woodblock prints. 
Glass and china miniatures. Gifts from 
Europe and Asia. Just off Route 6, between 
Brooklyn and Danielson. 














Hunting and Fishing 
BEAUTIFUL combination Creel-Carriers, 
$3.25, postpaid. SMITH 


both fish and tackle, $ 
& FOCHT, Wellsboro, Pa. 


FISHERMAN! Try Buddy Bait for Best 
Results. A Latex Composition. $1.00 pack- 
age lasts indefinitely. ADRIAN E. BUD- 
LONG ENTERPRISES, Apponaug, Rhode 
Island. 

HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 
camping, hunting, outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log free. HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 











Indian Relics 


30 GENUINE Indian arrowheads, $1.00. 
Catalog. GEORGE HOLDER, Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 








Languages 





IN YOUR OWN HOME you can master 
any of 27 languages—Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, quickly, easily, correctly by the 
world famous Linguaphone Conversational 
Method. Send for free book. LINGUA- 
PHONE INSTITUTE, 58 R. C. A. Build- 
ing, New York City. 





Miscellaneous 


BABY CHICKS—R. I. Reds by Master 
Breeder Hatchery, $10 per hundred; $95 
per thousand. Twenty per cent deposit with 
order. ADRIAN E. BUDLONG ENTER- 
PRISES, Apponaug, Rhode Island. 

PEP UP YOUR HOUSE this year with 
wall paper in new patterns and colors; wide 
selection in large free catalog; low prices. 
PENN WALL PAPER MILLS, Dept. D, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAMMOTH GOLD FISH, 
dozen, 20% deposit with order. 
Ek. BUDLONG ENTERPRISES, 
Rhode Island. 


“TOMORROW'S FOLKSONG” — “OLD 
HOMESTEAD WINGS”. New homelike 
easy-score song hit. Striking melody—trich 
harmony—favorite theme—Yankee = special 

Lie returnable—Dealer Discounts. SONG- 
PARK, Willimansett, Mass. 
UNUSUAL “EXOTIC” RING. Design of 
Hindu’s head wearing turban. Massive ap- 
pearance, resembling oxidized silver. On ap- 
proval $1.00. Refunded if dissatisfied. (No 
pictures). Send size. HORACE VPERGA- 
MONT, 43-31 45th Street, Woodside, New 
York. 
TIRES, TU re S. Little Satan Retread 
Tires—Wear Like the Devil. ADRIAN FE. 
BUDLONG ENTERPRISES, Distributors, 
Apponaug, Rhode Island. 


DO NOT SACRIFIC BE YOUR JEWELRY. 
Will pay highest prices for gold, silver, and 
gold filled jewelry of every type. Corres- 
pondence solicited. HARRY KAPLAN & 
— 621 Hanna Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 








$10.00, per 
ADRIAN 
Apponaug, 
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SHIP MODELS for your bookcase. Inex- 
pensive, but carefully made models. Write 
for additional information. ROBERT 
BODENSTEN, Staatsburg, New York 
A SURPRISE FOR YOU if troubled “with 
gas and sour stomach. Good digestion needed 
even for vitamins A, E, CC. Anti-Acid Ta- 
blets 39 cent and 60 cent boxes. DVPostpaid. 
CAMPBELL PHARMACY, Peterborough, 
New. Hampshire. 

CHALK TALK STUNTS 
You can entertain at Parties, Clubs, etc. with 
Our Trick Chalk Stunts. Laugh Producing 
Program, $1.00. Catalog, 10ec. BALDA’S 
ARTS SERVICE, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 








PAINT $1.00 gallon plus freight, outside or 
inside, good body, large coverage. All colors. 
CARGO SALES, 829 Broad Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulle- 
tin. Published five years. Sample copy 10c. 
Ads 5c a word. TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
WANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SPOONS. 
State condition and price expected. RALPH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 











Photography 





EXCLUSIVE INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 
4 beautiful enlargements for 10c. Send any 
4 negatives of the same size (up to 24%” x 
44%” ) and we will return to you immediately 
4 valuable enlargements—deckled and dated 
on Velox. Negatives returned with order. 
Send negatives, this ad and 10¢ coin today. 
Ad must accompany order. MAIL-N-SAV E, 

Box 310-27, Quincy, Mass. 





Printing Presses 





USED printing presses, type. Lists 3c. 
TURNBAUGH SERVICE, Loysville, Penn- 
sylvania. 





Real Estate 


OWNER NOW living in Florida will sell 
several hundred feet shure frontage Gardner 
Lake, Conn. Good beach, shade. Spring. 
Secluded yet accessible. Electricity avail- 
able. No building restrictions. BOX RE 
42 «/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

WHITE MOUNTAINS—New three-room 
cabin, bath, screened porch, fireplace, hot and 
cold water, 1600 ft. elevation. Fine view; 
special rate June Ist to October Ist. MARY 
HEALI, 2 Sewall Street. Melrose, Mass. 
CENTRAL NEW HAMPSHIRE farms and 
Summer Homes. Farms $1,200 to $40,000. 
Camps $900 to $20,000. Best tourist propo- 
sition in New Hampshire, $6,000. Camps at 
Lake Winnisquam and Winnipesaukee. Give 
me your order and I will fill it. J. L. BOU- 
TIN, Belmont, N. H. 











AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS Daily 

commuting New York City. Low taxes. 

Write us your requirements. THOMAS C. 

ag OFFICE, Village Green, Bedford 
Village, New York. 


WANT TO RENT OR PURCHASE: Farm 
not over one hundred acres; complete build 
ings; good well water supply; dam, if pos 
sible, or small brook. Located east of Hud- 
son River and West of Connecticut River- 
ut least 90 miles from New York and not 
over 175. Location to advantage for sun- 
sets. Small orchard; electricity available. 
Give complete details. Write Box RE 4 
c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

FOR SALE: 180 acre farm in Southern 
Vermont. Suitable for dairy or sheep farm- 
ing. Maple sugar bush. House and two 
barns. Two miles from Vermont and three 
miles from New York State road. Beautiful 
view. Price $2200. L. SHELDON, West 
Rupert, Vermont. 


FOR SALE 
end of road. 


-200 acre farm, trout brook, at 
Two houses, barns, garage 
great hunting country. $3500. Corres- 
pondence solicited. DORR AL LEN, BRAT- 

TLEBORO, Vermont. 





Special Services 


MRS. QUEST BROWN of the Brunswick 
Hotel, Boston, will analyze your hands and 
—. your Vocational tendencies, _ your 





ninate drifting and euliaditesteaik ‘Sour 
hands reveal the emotional and health ten- 
dencies that are disturbing you and retard- 
ing your progress and happiness. 

Mrs. Quest Brown has analyzed 50,000 
hands, and has done considerable research 
work in Hospitals, Asylums and Prisons to 
verify the accuracy of Hand Analysis. Phone 
Kenmore 6300. 

INVENTORS—write immediately for the 
two free books. “Patent Protection” and 
“Selling an Invention.’ Explain many in- 
teresiing points to inventors. “Evidence of 
Invention” form enclosed. Reasonable fees, 
Forty-three years’ experience. Avoid risk of 
delay. Address: VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Registered Patent Wt 437-D, Victor 
Building, Washington, D. 


BOSTON PHYSICIAN -F ITH SUBUR- 
BAN HOME offers an opportunity to pa- 
tients desiring osteopathic, medical, electric, 
dietetic ames pg = general care. Cheerful 
supervision ir home atmosphere. 
Cc ‘HARLES R. Ww AKEL ING, M. D., D. O.. 
5 Linden Street, Reading, Mass. Telephone 
Readies 0368. 
WELL WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right in 
your own home. I dig ‘’em—highest refer- 
ences. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, 











Stamps and Coins 





CAPE COD—No Floods. Build a home at 
Blackmores Pond—others have. High ground, 
plenty of land for a garden; good neighbors ; 
school bus. Bathing and fishing—2 minutes 
to salt water. 4 minutes by auto to South 
Wareh: i tar read te pond. Small 
deposit—a little each month. No agents. 
NORMAN HUDSON, Wareham  Mass., 
Phone 161. 


FOR SALE: Five-room modern bungalow in 
White Mountain Region of New Hampshire. 
six miles from North Conway on good gravel 
and tar read. Electricity. bathroom, hot and 
cold running water, fireplace, large attie and 
sereened porch. One acre of ground thickly 
wooded with pine. mile from lake and bath- 
ing beach. FOSTER EF. STURTEVANT. 
Newport Avenue, West Hartford, Conn. 
HAVE EIGHT-ROOM HOUSE—with sleep 
ing perch under sweeping elms. Only 60 
miles from Boston, A grand home for a big 
family. Would like to rent for spring. sum- 
mer and fall—or just summer. ELIZABETH 
FERNALD. Nottingham Square, New 
Hampshire. 

FOR SALE: 500-Acre tract of Timberland 
in Northern New Tlampshire, or will sell in 
“oor 10-Aere lots. For particulars write 
©. A. TWITCHELL, R. F. Db. 1, Berlin, 
New Hampshire. 


POSTAGE STAMPS for collectors on ap- 
proval. References. Adults only. BAN- 
JOCK, Freeland, Penna. 
CONVERT OLD LETTERS showing post 
marks or postage stamps into cash. HARRY 
M. KONWISER, 181 Claremont Avenue, 
New York. 
25 UNUSUAL STAMPS GIVEN FREE 
to applicants for better rf approvals 
ARTHUR CULLUM, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York City. 
GERMANY and occupation; latest issues ; 
free list. ZAPF, 678 Academy Street, New 
York 

TS. BARGAINST 2590 HIGH VALUES. 
33 : 1000—$1.00; 500 Airmails $1.00; 400 
Commemoratives "$1.00; 10 Ibs. mixture, 
$2.25. H. TYNES, Box 462, East St. Louis. 
Illinois. 


WELCOME NEWS cvisioa | coeain 


al, Smortatatee. 

Views and News o 

A Journal of the New Day. qemetinn @ere- 

ments, outdoor 

sports, travel, history, biography, Pen Pal Depart- 

ment, hobbies, stories and poems with a human slant 

Amoly illustrated. Regular price 50c a year. To 

readers of YANKEE one year trial for 25¢. 404 
West 9th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Stationery and Bookplates 





FIFTY PANELED Correspondence folders 
with Envelopes 85c. 100 Personalized Match 
books $1.00. Printed stationery 85¢. BACON 
OTTO PRESS, Westboro, Massachusetts. 

300 SHEETS. 100 ENVELOPES pri rinted, 
$1.00 postpaid. IDEAL PRESS, North 
Anson, Maine. _ 

PERSONALIZE YOUR STATIONERY, 
200 letterheads, 100 envelopes with your 
name and address, $1.00. BEECHWOOD 
PRESS, North Berwick, Maine. 

NE AT, Inexpensive printing for business, 
fraternal and personal uses. All stocks! 
Interesting particulars! HONESTY 
PRESS, ree Vermont. Established 1916. 
PERSONAL ONERY, 225 sheets, 
25 envelopes, "$1 00; 1000 6% envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXC ELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 








Things to Eat 


pO YOU WISH “The Lollipop Lady's” 
English Barley candy animals, or her Fruity 
flavored ones, or her Butterseote . and Choco- 
late ones? 2 dozen for $1.00. ‘AROLINE 
ABBEY, 20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, Mass. 
. ANCY VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, 
2. 50 gallons delivered third zone. ALFRED 
JENNE, Windsor, Vermont. 











Where to Stay 


LEA SHORE, Vinal Haven, Maine. Sea 
Shore Farm, open all year. Comfortable 
beds, plenty sea foods, fishing, boating. Book- 
let. 
BREDZY RIDGE FARMS offer private 
home for child guests five to thirteen years, 
personal care, excellent food, cheerful at- 
mosphere. Nature study; pets; beautiful 
scenery ; large Colonial buildings. Route 1, 
Franklin, N. H. eee = RS 
THE MOORELOWE GUEST HOME is 
delightfully situated and equipped for the 
care of Post-operative Patients, the nervous, 
and these needing professional service and 
rest. Elderly people will find an ideal at- 
mosphere and = environment. No insane, 
tubercular, or obstetrical cases taken. Special 
attention to diet. Complete laboratory tests 
available. MRS. MARIE A. CARTER, 
Reg. Nurse and Med. Technician, York Har- 
bor, Maine. Telephone connection. 
WHEN TRAVELING through Eastern Con 
necticut, plan to stop at STORRS INN at 
Storrs for dinner or for overnight. Situated 
near the University of Connecticut on Route 
195, just off through Route 44. Home-cooked 
food a specialty. Write for reservations or 
448-12 Willimantic division. 
GREEN SHADOWS 
irg. Conn. A delightful place for a 
on. Open all year. Excellent food. 
BLEAK HOUSE, Peterborough, 
Hampshire, built in 1770, (old Morrison 
Homestead) offers congey.al accommoda- 
tions weekends or longer. Rates $3.00 to 
$4.00 per day ineluding excellent meals. 
Write MRS. W. S. BINGHAM for reserva- 
tions 
“FOURSQUARE” 
Restful vacations. 


John Place. 








telephone 


New 


Westport, Connecticut. 
Home cooking. 52 St. 





MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED cos SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 
Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed— 
> Ib. strip sent charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 





EXTRA MONEY and SPORT FOR YOU 
Raising Guinea Pigs and Rabbits 


Can be raised successfully by anyone loving | 


Take little space, in bare, garage 
room « 


ret agreement, 10c extra if you want details on rabbits 








Dept. Y. M. New York 





Le: THERE BE -Litge. 
by Iveagh Hunt Sterry 


A: THE moment of this writ- 
ing I have just left the telescope on the 
cliff outside my house, where I have 
been watching, on the rim of the 
horizon, angry waves riding a perigee 
tide, driven by a 45-mile nor’wester, 
dash spray 20 feet into the air over the 
six-foot rim of the iron cylinder which 
is to be the base of Cleveland Ledge 
Light. 

When the U. S. Coast Guard, which 
now includes the Lighthouse Service, 
first made plans to erect a lighthouse 
on this dangerous shoal, 
sent down to 


divers were 
investigate the 
sibilities for anchoring a lighthouse on 
the “ledge.” They reported that there 
is no ledge and that the largest boulder 
on the shoal measures about seven feet 
across. 


pos- 


So a level spot was cleared by 
dredging and plans were made to defy 
the age-old tradition that houses built 
on sand are doomed to destruction. 

The engineering division of the 
Coast Guard had two outstanding 
precedents in buildings on sand. Two 
famous lights had been erected on no 
more of a basic with the 
knowledge that 
sand, confined, is one of the firmest of 
foundations. 


foundation, 
use of engineering 
One of these noted light 
houses is Rothersand in the North Sea, 
half way between Bremerhaven and 
Heligoland ; the other is Fourteen-Foot 
Bank Light in Delaware Bay. Both 
were built with the construction of a 
metal cylinder, like a barrel, which was 
fashioned with a lower 
In both cases the 
upon the 


cutting edge. 
cylinder was sunk 
shoal and then the 
beneath it was pu 
pneumatic 
instances, 


sand 
mped out by the 
process. In both of these 
during the  imbedding 
process, additional bands of metal had 
to be added to the tops of the cylinders 
to keep the lip above water level. 

The construction of Cleveland Ledge 
Light differs radically in two respects 
and establishes a precedent of its own. 
The cylinder is not being sunk into the 
shoal but stands upon it and relies for 
immobility on its prodigious weight and 
a nine-foot bank of rip-rap around its 
base to prevent scouring by the tides. 
Also, the 
cylinder 


foundation is not one 
. but two, one within the other. 
Both are 40 feet, 4 inches high. The 
outer 


cylinder, of wrought iron for 


added strength, is 52 feet in diameter 


and the inner is 42 feet across. The 
ten-foot space between, crisscrossed by 
two-inch pipe welded to the inner 
sides, is filled with concrete. Within 
the inner cylinder, concrete and steel 
reinforcements, placed like spokes of a 
wheel, are fortified by 2300 tons of 
stone fill. 

Construction of the dual cylinder at 
the Thames River Shipyard in New 
London, Connecticut, towing it to the 
site, (a voyage which required 24 hours 
and 45 minutes) and sinking it on the 
site, involved major problems. The 
bulky tow was actually sunk nine times 
and raised eight before it settled, level, 
on the spot prepared for it. Memory 
of the great disaster which demolished 
the first cylinder constructed for 
Rothersand Light must have haunted 
the waking hours and even the sleep of 
James E. Macaulay, resident engineer 
of the United States Coast Guard, and 
John F. Sheehy, superintendent for the 
contractor, the J. F. Fitzgerald Con- 
struction Co. of Boston, Mass., 
in charge of operations. 

Operations on the ways at New Lon- 
don began with the building of a mat, 
similar to a gigantic raft, made of a 
double layer of 12” x 12” timbers. On 
this mat, the two cylinders were built 
up in six successive rings of iron plates 
welded together. Plates of the outer 
3% of an inch thick; those 
of the inner shell are 14 inch thick. 

A concrete mat at the bottom of the 
cylinder, and concrete between the 
cylinders were poured before the huge 
foundation started on its voyage to 
Cleveland With that ballast, 
the cylinder drew 1714 feet of water. 

Passage through the highway and 
railroad drawbridges at New London 
was successfully accomplished and on 
October 7th the tug Bristol of the 
James McWilliams Blue Line, New 
York City, steamed out of New Lon- 
don harbor with its strange tow 
tugging at the end of a _ nine-inch 
hawser, 200 fathoms long. The 
U. S. Coast Guard Cable Layer 
Pequot served as convoy me 
Aboard the hybrid cit 
were three members of that pathetic 
race “who dread the competition of 
everyday normal life,” who had volun- 
teered to make the voyage to watch for 
possible seepage and to be on hand to 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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who are 


cylinder are 


Ledge. 


escort. 











HOTEL GREEN 


DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 
* 

On U. S. Routes 6, 7 and 202. 
STOP HERE on your way north 
or south. 

Quality food served in our Din- 
ing Room, Grill and Cafeteria. 
Spacious lobby and lounge. 
Clean rooms, comfortable 

beds. 


Moderate Prices 


FRED C. BROWN 


Owner Management 











Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
“The Comfort Center of New England” 
ROOMS from $3.00 
GRILL & BAR 


E. G. E1rsenman, Manager 








Smugglers’ Notch 


Attic & Barn 


Foot of Mt. Mansfield 
Stowe, Vermont 


yr Open All the Year 
feed 4 to $10 per day 


fa Unique 


Guest Apartment 


Cottage and 
Dormitories 


ge” Gentiles Only : American Plan 
Reunions - Dinners - Lodgings 














Journey Through New England 
and enjoy the interesting background thot 


is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 

















KIMBALL and CHARLES 


Springtield, Mass 
Fine Food 

Comfortable Room 

we! | | Distinctive Service 


Fred W. Peverley, Gg 
Director 











Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
defects for 
ars. 
Write for Free bookle: 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 


Besten, Mass. 
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GENEALOGY 


by Lloyd K. Towle 





FULLER FAMILY 

Record taken from Bible now in possession 
of Mrs. Harry F. May, Avon By The Sea, 
New Jersey. (The family, for the most 
part, lived in West Gardiner, Maine.) 

BIRTHS 

Abigail Fuller, December 12, 1798. 

Catharine Fuller, February 3, 1791. 

Lucy Hodgkins, June 10, 1764. 

William Fuller, March 18, 1761. 

Lucy Fuller, December 14, 1788. 

William Fuller, February 1, 1793. 

David Fuller, January 19, 1795. 

James Fuller, January 12, 1797. 

Mary Fuller, August 20, 1810. 

George Fuller, July 13, 1807. 

Hannah Fuller, September 17, 1787. 

Joseph Fuller, February 17, 1803. 

Daniel Fuller, February 1, 1801. 

MARRIAGES 

Abigail Waterhouse, October 3, 1819. 

Catharine Burr, March, 1812. 

Lucy Richards, September, 1807. 

Hannah Neal, November 8, 1821. 

William Fuller, January 14, 1787. 

Mary Ann Spear, November 25, 1827. 

Hannah Jenkins, 1836. 

William Fuller, November 30, 1816. 

David Fuller, May 2, 1819. 

James Fuller, July, 1824. 

Joseph Fuller, November 8, 1827. 

Daniel Fuller, January 19, 1825. 


DEATHS 

Abigail Waterhouse, May 11, 1824. 

David C. Burr, November 7, 1827. 

Catharine Babb, March 10, 1870. 

Jesse Richards, June 20, 1828. 

Lucy Richards, January 6, 1867. 

Hannah Hodgkins, October 21, 1832. 

John Neal, April 21, 1834. 

Phebe Fuller, January 13, 1836. 

William Fuller, September 2, 1842. 

Lucy Fuller, May 4, 1846. 

Mary Ann Spear, October 14, 1845. 

Hamilton Jenkins, June 13, 1863. 

Hannah Jenkins, March 16, 1864. 

William Fuller, January 6, 1869. 

David Fuller, February 17, 1869. 

James Fuller, March 3, 1871. 

Anna Fuller, March 23, 1876. 

Mary Fuller, May 24, 1877. 

George Fuller, June 1, 1878. 

Hannah Fuller, December 30, 1878. 

Joseph Fuller, April 23, 1881. 

Sally Fuller, October, 1882. 

QUERIES 

Wanted: Parentage of Peletiah Crockett 
of Stratham, 1761; later of Gorham, Me.; 
also information of his first wife, Mary 

? 


Wanted: Parentage of John Darling of 
Salisbury, b Dec. 21, 1683; m, 1708 Mary 
(Page), he was later of Kingston, N. H. 

Wanted: Parentage or any information of 
Thomas Thomes, m before 1712, Elizabeth 
Doughty. (Libby’s Genealogical Dictionary 
of Maine and N. H. describes Thomas 
Thomes as of Stratham, N. H. 1708-1717.) 
(Hugh McLellan’s History of Gorham de- 
scribes him as of Falmouth Neck in 1716.) 

Who were the parents of Sarah Picker- 
ing? She married July 25, 1759, Joseph 
Thomes, Jr. (Falmouth, Me. Records, Vol. 
1:519.) Was she a granddaughter of John 


Pickering of Scarboro? 
place of her birth. 

Wanted: Data, Martha (——) Yetten, 
w of Hosea. Ch, Helen, Mabel, Lila, were 
probably b in Dixfield, Maine. 

Wanted: Wilder data. Information on 
mother and grmother of Hannah Wilder 
who m Josiah Willard of Lancaster, Mass, 
abt 1714. 

Wanted: Hubbard data. Hannah Hubbard 
of Groton, Mass., who m Josiah Willard 
Nov. 23, 1732? (Perhaps maiden name of 
mother was Prentice.) 

Wanted: Crooker data. Mary Crooker, 
probably of Pembroke, Mass., m Adam 
Richardson who was b _ 5-25-1781; d 
12-25-1843 Buckfield, Me. 


Desire date and 





- LET THERE BE LIGHT > 


(Continued from Paye 49) 


make new lines fast in the event the 
tow line should give way. Off Point 
“Jude” the great tub pitched and gid- 
dily rolled in the treacherous currents. 
One lurch tossed one of the men ten 
feet out of his improvised bunk. After 
looking around to make sure every- 
thing was in order, he crawled back and 
went to sleep. 

The Bristol and its tow arrived 
safely at Cleveland Ledge shortly after 
1 p. m. on October 8th. Divers were 
sent down to complete preparations and 
at 3.20 a. m. valves in the cylinder were 
opened to admit water and sink the 
cylinder. At 4.45 a. m. the huge 
foundation settled on the bottom. It 
was then found that the north and 
south quadrants were level but the 
eastern quadrant was 18 inches lower 
than the western. The cylinder was 
overhanging the rim of the level pre- 
pared for it. Then began the series of 
raisings and sinkings which on October 
17th resulted in successfully sub 
merging the foundation on the required 
level. 

By the first dawn of 1941, the final 
reinforcements of the cylinder with 
concrete and stone fill had been com- 
pleted. 

On this foundation will rise @ 
stream-lined lighthouse towering 129% 
feet above mean low water, including 4 
56-foot radio mast. The fourth order 
light, with a focal plane 78% feet 
above low water, will be visible for 
17 miles. The lighthouse will include 
eight decks which will provide space 
for motor generators and all necessary 
mechanical equipment as well a 
quarters for three keepers and three 
radio men. The exterior of the light 
house will be of pre-cast quartz which 
will gleam in the sunlight and reflect 
the rays of searchlights at night. The 
contract calls for the completion of the 
light on June 16th, 1941. 
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